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“I believe nothing. I have shut myself away from the rocks 
and wisdoms of ages, and from the so-called great teachers 
of all time, and perhaps because of that isolation I am given 
to bizarre hospitalities.” 


- Charles Fort, Lo! 
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Donald Gammcll and Performance 

There can be few films which have divided the critics as much as Performance. On its release in 
the US in 1970, Richard Shickel in Time called it “the most disgusting, the most completely 
worthless film I have seen since I began reviewing,” while for John Simon in the New York Times 
it was “The Most Loathsome Film of All”. In Cult Movies (1981) Danny Peary notes that it is “likely 
the only picture in history which can be, and has been, discussed in terms of stench”. Yet if 
Performance has repulsed many, it has had many champions too. In a recent study Colin 
MacCabe proclaimed it no less than “the greatest British film ever made”. 

Performance, starring Edward Fox and Mick Jagger, was co-directed by Donald Cammell, who 
wrote the screenplay, and Nicholas Roeg, who handled the photography. Roeg went on to have a 
brilliant career, producing masterpieces such as Walkabout and Bad Timing. Cammell seemed set 
to follow on a similar path, but something went terribly wrong. His life after Performance was 
characterised by debilitating fights with studio executives and a succession of frustrated or 
compromised projects, until, in despair, he brought the curtain down on it in a manner as 
theatrical and disturbing as anything he had managed to get on screen. 













Donald Cammell was born in Edinburgh on 17 January, j 
1934, the son of Charles Cammell, a waiter and Scottish 
nationalist, and his wife Iona. The family lived in Outlook 
Tower which houses a Victorian camera obscura, basically 
a darkened room into which were projected crystal clear 
images of the surrounding streets - and the people in them. 
Fittingly for a future director, Cammell was born beneath its 
lens. 

Three years later, the family moved to Devon where they 
encountered the notorious occultist Aleister Crowley. ! 
Charles Cammell was so impressed with him he eventually 
wrote his biography, while Donald used to boast that 
Crowley was his godfather. j 

Cammell displayed extraordinary artistic abilities from a 
very young age (according to his brother, David, he could 
understand perspective when he was three). He studied at 
the Royal Academy and by the mid-50s was one of 
London’s leading portrait painters. Respectable young 
society women flocked to his studio in Chelsea to have 
their portraits painted - and more. CammelPs studio was, 
according to Colin MacCabe, “as famous for its beddings 
as for its sittings”. Cammell’s charm and good looks made 
him a fabled seducer, and it seems he was enjoying the 
Swinging Sixties ten years before anyone else. His 
particular interest was threesomes, a predilection which is 
said to have dated from the time, during the ’50s, when he 
had walked in on one of his girlfriends making love to her 
sister and was invited to join in. 

Cammell was making a good living from his society 
portraits, but grew dissatisfied. He moved to New York and 
took up abstract painting, then to Paris where he gave up 
painting altogether. He had decided that his future lay in 
films. While still based in Paris, he made numerous trips to 
London where the fashionable ‘Chelsea Set’ to which he 
belonged was being increasingly infiltrated by the new 
rock’n’roll aristocracy. Two of the most prominent couples 
on the scene at the time were Mick Jagger and Marianne 
Faithfull, and Edward Fox (one of the leading actors of the 
day thanks to his role in Joseph Losey’s The Servant) and 
his girlfriend Andre Cohen. Jagger, who had acting ! 
ambitions himself, was fascinated by Fox, and took a 
perverse delight in introducing the rather straitlaced actor to 
the world of sex and drugs. In her autobiography, Marianne 
Faithfull recalls the night when she and Andre, tripping on 
LSD, made but on Jagger’s ‘enormous’ bed while Fox 
looked on. 

No-one else knew about our little evening of course, not a 
soul. But somewhere out there in the damp London night, 
the chief Dracula of this scene, the director Donald 
Cammell, must have opened his window and snatched it 
out of the air. Without apparently knowing what happened 
at Harley House that night, Cammell re-created it in 
Performance. 

Cammell wrote two scripts which were turned into 
forgettable films both released in 1968 - The Touchables, 
about a quartet of girls who kidnap a rock star and keep 
him as their sex slave, and Duffy, a ‘caper’ flick starring 
James Coburn and Edward Fox. Unhappy with the way 
these had turned out, Cammell determined to direct his 
next script himself. 

If sex was the defining interest in Cammell’s life, violence 
came a close second. He was intrigued by criminals, as 
were many members of the Chelsea Set - there was 
nothing more fashionable than having a villain or two at 
your party. The undisputed kings of the London underworld 
at the time were the ferocious, sharp-suited Kray Twins (the 
inspiration for Monty Python’s Doug and Dinsdale Piranha) 
who controlled crime north of the Thames. Through the 
East End nightclubs which they owned, the Krays counted 
numerous celebrities as their friends. Cammell and Jagger 
began to discuss a film which would bring the worlds of 


crime and pop music together. Cammell wrote a script 
called the Oars in which a rock star (Jagger) becomes 
involved with an American hitman on the run (to be played 
by Marlon Brando, a friend of Cammell’s). When Brando 
pulled out, Cammell decided to make the gangster British, 
and enlisted the help of a charismatic small-time criminal 
and associate of the Krays, David Litvinoff, to re-write his 
screenplay and give it authenticity. (Litvinoff, a genuinely 
intriguing figure, would go on to kill himself in the house of 
Christopher Gibbes, Performances designer.) Cammell 
hooked up with a novice American producer, Sandy 
Lieberson, who struck a deal with Warner Brothers on the 
strength of Jagger’s involvement. Nic Roeg, probably the 
most gifted cinematographer in England at the time, came 
in on the condition that he have a major input into the film, 
and Cammell had no problem giving him a co-director 
credit. Edward Fox was chosen to play the gangster. 

Fox moved into a flat in Brixton to prepare for his role. 
Taken under the wing of Johnny Shannon, a boxing trainer 
who would play gang boss Harry Flowers in the film, he 
spent the days training in a gym and the nights drinking 
with local crims (one of the many rumours surrounding 
Performance is that he actually went out on jobs with them, 
but this does not seem to be true). In casting the roles of 
the rock star’s two female companions, Cammell chose two 
of his former Paris girlfriends, Anita Pallenberg (who had 
just dumped Brian Jones for Keith Richards) and Michele 
Breton. 

Performance opens in the manner in which it means to go 
on with a rocket blasting into space. We then see a black 
Rolls Royce being driven through the countryside, intercut 
with shots of Chas Devlin (Fox) having rough sex with a 
girl. The Rolls, it turns out, belongs to a lawyer who has 
threatened to name Chas’s boss, Harry Flowers, in court. 
To intimidate the lawyer, Chas and his cohorts douse the 
lawyer’s car with acid, beat his chauffeur up, then shave his 
head. Flowers (who is clearly based on Ronnie Kray) 
decides to take over a betting shop run by Joey Maddocks, 
with whom Chas has some unfinished (probably 
homosexual) business. Flowers orders Chas to steer clear 
of him, but he ignores this and, picking Maddocks up from 
the ruins of his betting shop after it has been trashed, 
delivers him to Flowers. That night, Maddocks and two 
associates ambush Chas in his flat and beat him severely, 
but Chas manages to grab a gun and shoots Maddocks 
through the head. On the run from Flowers, Chas 
overhears a musician saying he has just moved out of a 



Mick Jagger as the reclusive rock star in Performance 
(although he doesn’t mind a crowded bathtub). 





basement flat in a house in Notting Hill. Chas visits the 
house, where he is greeted by Pherber (Pallenberg), who 
lives there with a rock star, Turner (Jagger) and Lucy 
(Breton). Turner has lost confidence in his ability to perform 
and become a recluse. He is initially reluctant to let Chas 
move in but, sensing the gangster’s power, eventually 
agrees. For the remainder of the film, as Chas attempts to 
organise his escape from England, he is subjected to 
increasingly complex, sexual mind games by Turner and 
Pherber. There is much play with mirrors as Chas reveals 
his female side, Turner takes on the persona of a gangster, 
and the two characters generally merge together. “The only 
performance that makes it,” intones Turner at one point, 
“that really makes it all the way, is the one that achieves 
madness.” Amid all this excitement, Chas screws up his 
escape plans and Flowers and his boys descend on the 
house. Realising he’s done for, Chas, wearing a long, 
reddish wig, walks into the bedroom where Turner and 
Pherber are lying on the bed, points a gun at him and 
shoots him in the head. We follow the bullet as it enters 
Turner’s brain (a shot incidentally not achieved, as another 
rumour had it, by sending a camera up Pallenberg’s 
vagina). A picture of the South American writer Jorge Luis 
Borges then appears, which the bullet shatters before 
exiting Turner’s head. (Turner was seen reading from a 
book by Borges - CammelPs favourite writer - earlier in the 
film). Outside the house Chas is escorted to Harry Flower’s 
white Rolls Royce. But as the car drives away, it is Turner 
we see in it, not Chas. 

The filming of Performance was, according to legend, an 
indulgent riot of sex arid drugs, with a jealous Keith 
Richards prowling around the set as Jagger had his wicked 
way with Pallenberg. Yet, while a goodly amount of sex and 
drugs undoubtedly went down, it seems it was only enough 
for Cammell and Roeg to get what they wanted in fhe can, 
and the film came in on time and on budget. The biggest 
casualty of the shoot was Fox, who was said to have been 
so unnerved by the experience he gave up acting. (It's true 
that soon afterwards Fox turned to Christianity and didn’t 
make another film for eight years, but while Performance 
definitely played a part in this," there were other factors 
involved.) 

Warner Brothers had' given Cammell and Roeg 
extraordinary freedom in shooting the film, but had been 
disturbed by some of the rushes (especially the infamous 


three-in-a-bath scene) and the fact 
that Cammell had thrown away the 
script for the second half of the 
film, which was mostly improvised, 
i Presented with the finished product 
they were aghast, not only because 
i of the violence and sex, but 
because their box office draw, 
Jagger, failed to appear until 
i halfway into it. They ordered a re- 
i edit in L.A. which could have been 
disastrous, but which perhaps 
made the film. Forced to bring 
Jagger in earlier, the first half was 
! shortened and normal continuity 
abandoned, with scenes from 
different times and places intercut 
in a sometimes bewildering 
manner. Roeg was not involved in 
the re-edit having gone to Australia 
to shoot Walkabout, and the new 
version was the work of Cammell 
and a sympathetic American editor 
named Frank Mazzola. Warner 
I Brothers liked the new cut no better 
| than the first (another rumour, that 
a studio exec’s wife vomited during 
! a test screening, is true) but released it in the US in 1970, 

| to the sort of hysterical reviews quoted above. It soon 
disappeared from movie screens, but fared much better in 
; the UK, where it was immediately hailed by many as a 
classic. 

Cammell based himself in Los Angeles after Performance 
i and strove to get numerous projects off the ground, 
__ including Hot, another vehicle for Jagger, and Ishtar, which 
” was to have featured William Burroughs. But the studios 
were wary of Cammell, and nothing came of these. His next 
completed film was Demon Seed (1977), an interesting sci- 
fi/horror film best remembered for the scene in which Julie 
Christie is raped by a super-computer. Warner Brothers 
again ordered cuts after Cammell presented them with his 
' version, which Cammell felt ruined the film. “My personality 
just does not get on with those studio people,” he noted 
ruefully. 

He then embarked on another project with Marlon Brando, 
who was about to become, unfathomably, the great waster 
of Cammell’s career. Cammell wrote a script called Fan 
| Tan, which would have featured Brando as an adventurer in 
the Pacific, but after years of preparation Brando changed 
his mind. Despite this setback, Cammell still dreamed of 
; wresting a final, grand performance from the ageing, 

, overweight and increasingly reclusive superstar. In 1989 he 
, began work on Jericho, based on a script by Brando, who 
; was to play a CIA assassin out to avenge his murdered 
daughter. In a' spectacularly violent denouement, the 
assassin would have killed “everybody, everybody!” 
according to Cammell. Pre-production was under way in 
, Mexico when Brando again pulled out, taking $1.4 million 
and years of Cammell’s life with him. 

Cammell was now married to a girl named Patti Kong, 
whom he had nicknamed China. A member of Brando’s 
circle, she was 25 years younger than him and, all agree, 
the love of his life (Cammell had been married once before, 
briefly, to a Greek actress during the ’50s). In contrast to 
Cammell’s wild early days, he and China led an almost 
hermetic existence, rarely leaving their house in the 
Hollywood hills. 

Cammell only managed to complete two films after Demon 
Seed, both of which he co-wrote with China. White of the 
Eye, released in 1988, is set in Arizona, and tells the story 
of a wife who gradually realises that her husband is the 
local serial killer. I have not seen this, but it is said to be 
something of a masterpiece, Cammell’s best work after 
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Performance. He had high hopes for his last film, an erotic 
thriller called Wild Side. For the first time he was working 
with a small production company, Nulmage, and believed! 
they would be easier to deal with than the majors who had j 
caused him so much grief. Alas, the story took a familiar 
turn. Presented with the completed film, which starred 
Christopher Walken and Anne Heche, Nulmage demanded 
major changes, including the elimination of Cammell’s 
beloved flashbacks. He put up a fight, but a butchered j 
version was eventually released straight to video. Cammell 
had his name taken off it. 

Cammell had always exhibited signs of manic depression, 
but as the disappointments mounted his mood grew darker. I 
In the last years of his life his behaviour became 
increasingly erratic. Despite his image as a wild-eyed 
libertine, he was normally the soul of propriety, but he 
began to act outrageously in public, putting on impromptu 
performances and generally drawing attention to himself. 
During these episodes, Cammell claimed that he was taken 
over by another personality whom he called ‘the uncensored 
Don’. 

Nevertheless, things were looking up for Cammell at the 
beginning of 1996. Along with China and another 
collaborator, he had written a script about heroin smuggling 
called 33, which was to be set in Istanbul and Marseilles. 
Everyone who read it loved it. In April, his agents called to 
say that Bill Pullman had agreed to be in it, thus ensuring 
financing. 

On April 24, Cammell went into the study of his house; 
where China was working, and put some papers on her 
desk, amongst them a suicide note. He walked into his : 
bedroom, placed the 9mm Glock pistol he often carried with * 
him to his forehead, and blew the top of his head off. 

But he didn't die immediately. As China waited for 
paramedics to arrive, he asked for a pillow so that the • 
carpet wouldn't be 'fucked up’, chatted to her about 


Performance, then requested a mirror so he could watch 
himself die. At one point he asked her, “Do you see the 
picture of Borges?” 

It took him around 45 minutes to die. Some said that 
Cammell, who knew a little about ballistics, had planned it 
that way. 

Cammell had often spoken of suicide over the years 
(having ^apparently first raised the subject at the age of 
seven) so the manner of his death surprised few of his 
friends and associates. But why had he chosen this 
moment to die? Undoubtedly the years of disappointments 
had worn him down. But to call it quits on the eve of what 
promised to be his biggest success in years suggests that, 
like Turner in Performance, Cammell had lost faith in his 
own powers. Was Cammell, the self-mythologiser, 
consciously leaving us with an enigma, an ending as 
bewildering as that of his most famous film? Cammell, like 
Borges, certainly prized a mystery (once, when asked about 
his literary principles, the latter replied, “To narrate events 
as if I did not wholly understand them.”) But above all, one 
can see Cammell the director at work. In planning his death 
- and it looks so well-planned one can almost imagine him 
storyboarding it - Cammell succeeded in suturing himself, 
as it were, into his greatest work of art in a way for which I 
can think of no real parallel. It is now impossible to watch 
Performance without feeling that it, rather than the message 
he left for his wife, was his real suicide note. 

Two of the major subtexts of 1960s revolutionary rhetoric 
were a breakdown, or blurring, of gender and class 
distinctions. Performance is one of the few works from the 
era which really took these ideas and ran with them. The 
irony is that, as the most conservative of social 
commentators might have predicted, they culminate in 
madness and death. Donald Cammell’s life followed the 
same doomed trajectory, but he wouldn’t have had it any 
other way. 


















With the huge popularity of The X-Files, the instant 
speculation which surrounds the deaths of celebrities as 
diverse as Princess Diana and Kurt Cobain, and a 
sizeable number of Americans believing they have 
been abducted by aliens (of whose existence their 
government knows full well - it’s just not telling), it may 
appear that we are living in some sort of golden age of 
conspiracy theory. Now, in purely political terms, this is 
not the case. If there was such a golden age it began in 
the mid-nineteenth century and ended with the Second 
World War. Throughout these years, theories about the 
behind-the-scenes influence of secret societies were 
much more widespread - and respectable - than today, 
and had a direct influence on politics. The notion of a 
worldwide Jewish conspiracy, for example, as laid out 
in the notorious forgery The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, was accepted by politicians from across the 
spectrum, and it is often forgotten that it took the 
revelations of Hitler’s genocide to make anti-Semitism 
finally unacceptable in mainstream politics in the West. 
Indeed, World War II as a whole can be seen as largely 
a product of Hitler’s own conspiracy theories about an 
evil alliance of communists and Jewish bankers intent 
on destroying Germany. 

While there are many types of conspiracy theorist and 
many alleged conspiracies, from isolated cover-ups to 
one grand, all-encompassing Conspiracy which has 
been going on inexorably for hundreds of years, two 
key themes emerge from conspiracy literature as it 
developed over the last two hundred years or so. 
Firstly, the Conspiracy is said to have instigated wars 
and revolutions over the years to reap the associated 
profits and drive governments into debt; secondly, the 
ultimate goal of the Conspiracy is seen as the 
formation of a One World Government or New World 
Order. In this scenario, politics and history become a 
vast hall of mirrors in which sworn enemies are friends, 
left wing effortlessly bleeds into right, there is no such 
thing as a popular revolution and nothing ever happens 
by chance. These ideas - what might be termed hard 
conspiracy theory - have lately suffered something of a 
blow with the collapse of communism (the alleged 
secret collusion between the USA and USSR being, for 
many, the ultimate geopolitical conspiracy), while it 
must also be said that the other great bogeyman of 
conspiracy theorists, the United Nations, today looks 
more like a bloated, grossly inefficient and largely 
irrelevant bureaucracy than an instrument of world 
domination. 

Yet, if hard conspiracy theory languishes on the 
margins, this disguises an interesting development. 
The parameters of conspiracy theory have widened 
considerably to include a range of other concerns about 
what they are doing to us: contaminating our water with 
fluoride, making our children sick with vaccinations, 
controlling our minds with microwaves, unleashing 
AIDS upon us, secretly collaborating with the aliens in 
their genetic experiments. There is nothing new about 
some of these ideas - the anti-vaccination movement, 
for example, began almost as soon as vaccination did 
in the late eighteenth century. The theme underlying all 
of them is that they involve direct attacks on the body 


(and it’s hard to think of a more dramatic attack on your 
body than an alien poking around in your groin). The 
Conspiracy, it seems, has become much more 
insidious. Its victims used to be the people sent away to 
become cannon fodder in the wars it engineered. Now 
it carpet you while you’re sitting at home. 

While such ideas are generally ridiculed by the 
mainstream media, they are increasingly widely 
disseminated in books, magazines, videos and, more 
recently, Web pages. An instructive figure here is the 
British writer and speaker David Icke. Formerly a BBC 
soccer presenter and spokesperson for the Green 
Party, Icke had a sort of personal revelation in 1990, 
resigned from the Greens, immersed himself in 
conspiracy literature, and began to turn out books like 
“...and the truth shall set you free " (modestly subtitled 
‘The most explosive book of the 20th century.”) In 
Britain, Icke has been denounced by the left, who 
consider him a traitor for his defection from the Greens. 
His endorsement of a Zionist component to the 
Conspiracy has also seen him branded an anti-Semite 
and a sort of new age nazi. 

I saw Icke speak in Sydney in March 1997, part of an 
Australian tour sponsored by the Queensland-based 
conspiracy magazine Exposure. He is a charismatic 
fellow with the enthusiasm of a man who knows he has 
hit upon a great idea. In Icke’s case, this is to meld 
hard conspiracy theory with the contemporary self- 
actualisation movement. Icke gives an all-singin’, all- 
dancin’ performance. He goes into as much arcane 
detail about the Masons, secretive quasi-government 
organisations like the Bilderbergers and so on, as any 
conspiracy theorist worth his salt. His message, 
however, is that we should not hate the members of 
these groups but love them, for they are people like 
ourselves, and some of them don’t even realise the 
part they are playing in the subjugation of humanity. 
Most people have been reduced to robots by the mind 
control tactics of the Global Elite, and it is up to us to 
stop complaining, start giving off some positive energy, 
and break those shackles! Icke’s talk was slightly drippy 
but hugely entertaining, and I spontaneously applauded 
at the end of it. 

Whereas in the past most conspiracy theorists would 
have put the Conspiracy down to simple greed or lust 
for power on the part of politicians, bankers and 
industrialists, for Icke the culprit is a negative or 
‘Luciferic’ consciousness from the fourth dimension, 
which has been around since at least the time of 
Atlantis. This consciousness (he also calls it ‘the Prison 
Warders’) is responsible for all the political and 
religious dogmas which plague society. Because the 
Prison Warders literally feed on negative energy, it is in 
their interests to promote hatred, violence, and misery 
(for them “war becomes a banquet”). Icke calls the 
agents of the Conspiracy the ‘Cult of the All-Seeing 
Eye’ after the Masonic symbol found most famously on 
the US one dollar bill. 

Speaking after Icke was David Summers, the editor of 
Exposure, who eschewed the cosmic stuff for a detailed 
analysis of the myriad links between leading politicians 
and the various organisations said to be fronts for the 
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Conspiracy. Summers gained some notoriety when he 
was, briefly, a candidate for Pauline Hanson’s One 
Nation Party for the 1998 Queensland State election. 
He pulled out after some of the wilder claims about 
Jews and Catholics which had been aired in Exposure 
(“Pope sold Zyklon B to the Nazis” was the most 
headline-worthy) received wide publicity. Summers, | 
who had put Hanson on the cover of his magazine, 
later denounced One Nation in an editorial as “full of 
treachery, riddled with lies, laced with deceit”. 

Exposure is one of three Australian conspiracy 
magazines which are widely available at the moment , 
(Nexus and New Dawn are the other two). They all 
cover the same basic territory: the New World Order, 1 
the iniquity of the banking system, medical cover-ups 
(the dangers of fluoride / vaccination / microwaves / 
poweriines, AIDS as a man-made disease), suppressed 
energy sources (the good old perpetual motion 
machijie occasionally makes a comeback), and 
alternative history (Atlantis, ancient astronauts, lost 
knowledge). Mention should also be made of Lock 
Stock and Barrel, a magazine published in Gympie, 
Queensland by gun dealer Ron Owen, which included 
many articles along the same lines. Nominally edited 
by Owen’s dog, Jimi Hendrix, this was for my money 
the most entertaining conspiracy theory mag around (its 
Jan-Feb 1993 cover, featuring Sydney Harbour in 
flames as it is attacked by UN troops, was an absolute 
corker.) It disappeared from newsagents about the 
same time that Owen became one of the more 
vociferous critics of gun laws enacted after the Port 
Arthur massacre, but survives as a Web page. (Owen 
was in the news again in April 1999 when he posted on 
it the addresses - and photos of the houses - of 
politicians in favour of gun control.) There are close 
links between the gun and conspiracy lobbies, with 
tighter gun laws seen as part of the softening up 
process for the New World Order. Massacres like Port 
Arthur and Hungerford in the UK are widely believed to 
have been engineered by the authorities to stir up anti¬ 
gun feeling. Exposure has published several articles 
alleging that an amateur like Martin Bryant could never 
have notched up the body count of 35 at Port Arthur, 
and the killings were in fact carried out by a 
government operative in a blond wig. 

Like Marxism, psychoanalysis and other ambitious 
intellectual systems put together in the 19th century, 
conspiracy theory is a ‘theory of everything’, self¬ 


sufficient and impervious to criticism (or rather, those 
who do criticise it are seen as part of the problem). It is 
also impervious to parody, as was made clear by the 
British TV program Alternative 3, which was broadcast 
in several countries simultaneously on 20 June 1977 
(although it had originally been scheduled for April 
Fools Day). Made in the form of a fictitious science 
program, it begins by looking at the mysterious 
disappearance of scientists from the UK! An authority 
on greenhouse gases is shown talking about a 
conference held in 1957 at which an ‘Alternative 3’ was 
discussed, while an alcoholic ex-astronaut named Bob 
Grodin bemoans the fact that he and his fellow Apollo 
crew members were fooled by NASA into thinking they 
were ‘the first’. Gradually the truth emerges. Faced with 
impending ecological disaster on earth, the US and 
USSR have together established a base on the dark 
side of the moon, and the elite are being evacuated 
there in preparation for a permanent colony on Mars. 
The program ends dramatically with purported footage 
of the first Mars landing in 1962, showing something 
apparently alive breaking through the red Martian soil. 

Despite the fact that the actors taking part in it were 
clearly identified in the end credits (Bob Grodin, 
incidentally, was played by Shane Rimmer, the voice of 
Scott Tracy in Thunderbirds), many took the program 
seriously, especially when a paperback novelisation 
based on it was later said to be mysteriously 
disappearing from bookshop shelves. If, some 
reasoned, there really was such a scheme, what better 
way to cover it up than to release a documentary about 
it which is demonstrably a hoax? Today, grainy bootleg 
copies of Alternative 3 continue to circulate among 
conspiracy buffs, while in his magnum opus, Behold a 
Pale Horse, leading American conspiracy theorist 
William Cooper says that it is “70% true”, and notes 
that Bob Grodin is also “a part of the Kennedy 
assassination cover-up”. Meanwhile the author of the 
the paperback novelisation, Leslie Watkins, who for 
years tried to convince people that it was all fiction, 
now has his doubts. In a letter published in the June- 
July 1999 issue of Nexus he wonders whether he was 
“unwittingly helping to blur the truth about some mind- 
boggling conspiracy”. 

Conspiracy theorists are routinely dismissed by critics 
as paranoid fantasists, and there is undoubtedly a hefty 
dose of paranoia in all of this. But it seems to me that 
the key word here is ‘distrust’. In the US in particular, 
trust in the Federal government took a blow with 
Watergate from which it seems unlikely to recover, but 
disillusionment with politicians is widespread 

continued page 13 


Specifications: 



The Implantable Transponder is a passive radio¬ 
frequency indentification tag, designed to work in 
conjuction with a compatible radio-frequency ID 
reading system. The chip is preprogrammed with 
an ID code that cannot be altered; over 34 billion 
individual code numbers are available. 
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That Conspiracy - at a Glance 


The basic ingredient for any good conspiracy is a secret society. j 
These have probably always been around since a few early j 
hominids got together to piss off the rest of the group, but the i 
earliest we know anything about are the ancient mystery cults 
such as the Greek cult of Dionysus centred in Eleusis. Most 
ancient societies had similar cults, and whether the god whose 
mysteries were to be revealed to the initiate was Dionysus, 
Osiris, Ashtaroth, Ishtar or Mithras, the rituals involved were 
fundamentally the same. Initiates underwent a rigorous 
program of prayer, fasting, tests and physical ordeals, rising 
through various degrees - one of which typically represented a 
symbolic death and rebirth. Having successfully passed all 
tests, the initiate was accepted into the cult and granted its 
secrets. As students of comparative religion have long pointed 
out, the story of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
contains many parallels with the mystery cults, and as 
Christianity consolidated itself in its first few centuries it took 
many symbols and rituals from them. 

At the same time as an orthodox Christian doctrine was being 
beaten into shape, the fathers of the Church were battling a 
variety of heretical sects, many of which may be broadly 
defined as gnostic. The gnostics 
believed that the world was created j 
not by God but by an evil demon j 
whom they identified with the Old j 
Testament’s Jehovah, and salvation 
could only come to those who 
renounced material things. Rejecting 
faith, the gnostics valued knowledge I 
(one sect worshipped the snake of I 
Genesis, which brought knowledge to 
Adam and Eve) and the aim of their ! 
rituals was a mystical experience, a ; 
moment of personal awareness or; 

‘illumination’. This word is treated >' 
with great suspicion by 
fundamentalist conspiracy theorists 
who note that it derives from the 
same Latin root as ‘Lucifer’, and who: 
see the gnostics as the spiritual 
forefathers of all later secret 
societies. Many gnostics shared the; 
belief that Jesus survived the 
crucifixion, an idea which has 
survived down the centuries. It formed the basis of the 1982 
bestseller The Holy Blood and the Holy Grail , in which the 
Grail of medieval legend, usually described as the cup from 
which Jesus drank at the Last Supper, becomes the knowledge 
of his surviving bloodline. 

The Holy Grail was traditionally said to be the property of the 
Knights Templar, the next major link in the conspiracy chain. 
From somewhat obscure beginnings in the 12th century as an 
order of Christian knights dedicated to protecting pilgrims in 
the Holy Land, the Templars grew over the next 200 years into 
one of the most powerful organisations in Europe. Despite their 
vows of poverty they amassed great wealth, owned vast land 
holdings in many countries, and became in effect the 
international bankers of their day - a fact which by itself would 
draw them to the attention of conspiracy theorists. While 
famed for their military exploits during the Crusades, the 
Templars were also despised by many for their arrogance and 
greed. In 1307 King Phillipe II of France ordered all members 
of the order in his country arrested, at the same time urging his 
fellow European rulers to do the same. While Phillipe may 


have had genuine fears that the Templars, who owed their only 
allegiance to the Pope, harboured political ambitions, it’s more 
likely he was simply after their money. Whatever the reason, 
the Vatican joined in the persecution and the Templars were 
charged with heresy. Under torture, members confessed to 
having Islamic sympathies and links to the dreaded sect of 
Assassins, worshipping a severed head called Baphomet, 
renouncing Christ in a ceremony in which they spat on the 
cross, and a host of other incredible charges. Whether there was 
any truth in them is still a matter for debate. In 1314 the 
Templar Grand Master, Jacques de Molay, was roasted on a 
spit and the order officially abolished, but conspiracy theorists 
maintain that it went underground, only to emerge years later - 
as the Freemasons. 

Such a theory is made slightly more plausible by the 
considerable mystery in which the origins of Freemasonry are 
shrouded. It is said to have evolved from the craft guilds of 
medieval stonemasons, but no-one knows how or why these 
orthodox Christian societies developed into the decidedly 
unorthodox lodges of Masonry. In their rituals. Masons hark 
back quite explicitly to the ancient mystery cults (in order to 
enter the third degree of Masonry, the 
initiate must re-enact the death of 
Hiram Abiff, architect of Solomon’s 
temple and supposedly Masonry’s 
founder). 

The character of Masonry varies in 
different countries - in France it has 
been traditionally anti-clerical and 
inclined to the occult, in England it 
has been more closely aligned with 
the Establishment - but its broad 
ideals of fraternity among men and 
spiritual enlightenment are enough to 
make conspiracy theorists deeply 
suspicious. While Masonry as a 
whole is considered suspect, 
particular attention is paid to an 
organisation which was briefly 
associated with it in the late 18th 
century. This was the Bavarian 
Illuminati, founded in 1776 by a 
Jesuit-trained law professor and 
Mason named Adam Weishaupt. 
Weishaupt’s order, conceived as a secret one existing above 
; Masonry and drawing its members from it, embodied in a no- 
! holds-barred way all the most radical ideas of the day. It 
1 advocated the abolition of clergy, monarchy, private property 
inheritance and all existing forms of government. While 
undoubtedly influenced by gnosticism, Weishaupt’s Illuminati 
seems to have been a basically materialist, anti-religious 
organisation, and this is sometimes said to be the ultimate 
secret awaiting the inititiate into it. 
j By all accounts Weishaupt’s order was an instant success, and 
within a few years had infiltrated many Masonic lodges and the 
governments of several countries. But they became 
overconfident. When it was discovered they were plotting to 
bring down the Hapsburg dynasty, the King of Bavaria issued, 
in 1784, the first of a series of edicts which resulted in the 
I order being outlawed. It is alleged however that, like the 
Templars before them, the Illuminati simply went underground 
(although it should be noted that some conspiracy theorists 
believe the real Illuminati were the Masons all along, and 
Weishaupt’s group had their downfall because they had been 
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too open about Masonry’s aims). 

The first great success of the now incognito Illuminati is said 
to have been the French Revolution. Far from being the result 
of popular revolt, this was engineered by Illuminati such as the 
Due d’Orleans artificially creating grain shortages, inflation 
and higher taxes. The alleged role of the Illuminati in this and 
subsequent revolutions was elaborated by the British writer 
Nesta H. Webster whose books, published in the 1920s and 
’30s, became gospel for several generations of conspiracy 
theorist. 

The role played by Freemasonry in the founding of the United 
States is fairly widely known. It is alleged that the Illuminati 
entered America via Masonic lodges, and they are identified in 
particular with a group of radical Republicans called Jacobins. 
Their principal goal throughout the 19th century is said to have 
been the creation of a central bank. In order to force the federal 
government into debt and make the foundation of such a bank 
necessary, they engineered both the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War. These wars did result in the creation of the First and 
Second National Banks respectively, but when these 
institutions failed to last the conspirators modified their tactics, 
attempting instead to force the 
government’s hand by creating a 
series of financial panics. Even 
with such skilled operators as J.P. 

Morgan manipulating the 
markets, the goal of a central US 
bank was not realised until the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

Once enshrined in law, this act 
gave the conspirators the power to 
dictate booms and busts in the 
economy and run up the national 
debt as much as they liked. 

Most of the wars of the 19th 
century are put down by 
conspiracy theorists to the 
machinations of international 
bankers like the Rothschilds. In 
order to ensure that no 
government is in a sufficiently 
secure and independent position 
to renege on its debts, the 
conspirators work to maintain a 
subtle balance of power between 
nations. The spectacular success 
of the Rothschilds and other 
Jewish bankers led to conspiracy theory taking on a markedly 
anti-Semitic tinge. The idea that the Conspiracy is first and 
foremost a Jewish one found its most insidious expression in 
the apocryphal but widely disseminated Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion , which purported to be the Jewish game plan for world 
domination. 

Among numerous groups identified with the Illuminati during 
the 19th century was a London-based organisation named the 
League of the Just. In 1847 the League paid two of its 
members, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, to produce a 
manifesto. Published the following year, the Communist 
Manifesto became, it is said, one of the most powerful weapons 
in the Conspiracy’s arsenal. Seventy years later a clique of 
bankers including the Rothschilds, Morgans and Rockefellers 
provided Lenin and Trotsky with the cash to finance the 
Bolshevik revolution. Their goal? The creation of a new, world- 
encompassing balance of power. In fomenting revolution in 
Russia (which was, incidentally, the only country in Europe 
still lacking a central bank) the Conspiracy was also opening up 
a vast, untapped market for the West. 


Wilson’s right-hand man and one of the prime movers behind 
the passing of the Federal Reserve Act, met in Paris with 
several bankers associated with J.P. Morgan and members of a 
British secret society called the Round Table. The latter had 
been founded in the 1880s by the colonialist and diamond 
magnate Cecil Rhodes to further his vision of a One World 
Government. The result of the 1919 meeting was the creation 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, a small but powerful 
organisation which soon numbered among its members 
America’s foremost bankers, businessmen and politicians. The 
CFR, also known as the Establishment, quickly infiltrated the 
US State Department, and is said to have guided the foreign 
policies of every administration. Republican and Democrat, 
since the 1930s. Among its major achievements are counted the 
handing over of Eastern Europe to Stalin after WWH, the 
escalation of the nuclear arms race and the Vietnam War. 

Along with the CFR (and its British counterpart, the Royal 
Institute for International Relations) two other organisations 
loom large in conspiracy theory - the Bilderbergers and the 
Trilateral Commission. The Bilderbergers (their name comes 
from the Dutch hotel where they had their first meeting in 

1954) were led by Prince Bernard 
of the Netherlands, until his 
involvement in the Lockheed 
scandal of the ’70s forced him to 
resign. Bilderberg is not a society 
as such but an opportunity for 150 
or so businessmen, politicians, 
economists and opinion-makers to 
get together in a different location 
each year and discuss the latest 
global developments. These 
meetings are always held amidst 
tight security, and no minutes or 
recommendations from them are 
issued. 

The idea for the Trilateral 
Commission was first raised by 
David Rockefeller at a Bilderberg 
meeting in 1974. Unlike 
Bilderberg, the Trilateral 
Commission admits Japanese 
members, and has as its stated 
aim the forging of closer 
economic ties between Britain, 
Europe, the US, and Japan. While 
Rockefeller and his cohorts laugh 
off claims that the organisation has any political agenda, it is 
seen by conspiracy theorists as wielding immense power. The 
Trilateral Commission does not indulge in the elaborate 
secretiveness of the Bilderbergers, but in the looking glass 
world of conspiracy theory this can make them seem even more 
sinister. With vast but unacknowledged influence on the actions 
of their respective governments and no accounting to anyone 
but themselves, the members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, the Bilderbergers and the Trilateral Commission are 
seen as having the finances of the world, and therefore the lives 
of most of its inhabitants, all sewn up. 

The above represents merely the barest bones of a scenario 
which, in its more baroque forms, takes in the Vatican, the 
Mafia, the scientific and medical establishments, ex-Nazis, 
various European royal families. South American drug cartels 
and, lately getting in on the act, (or perhaps the ultimate cause 
of it all along) extraterrestrials. 




In 1919 Colonel Edward M. House, US president Woodrow 



throughout the Western world. It has led to the rapid 
growth of populist parties and, for those who want to 
stop mucking about and get serious, militia groups. 
Much of this discontentment can be traced back to the 
usual late 20th century suspects: rapid technological 
change, economic rationalism, globalisation; and many 
of the arguments found in the conspiracy magazines 
are essentially the same as those of mainstream critics 
of capitalist orthodoxy like Naom Chomsky and John 
Ralston Saul. 

But conspiracy theory goes that one step further than 
Chomsky or Saul. It's a critique of geopolitics, certainly, 
but it is also a frame of mind, a way of looking at every 
aspect of life which both explains it and suggests 
action. As Christianity wanes and alternative beliefs 
gain currency, it is perhaps inevitable that conspiracy 
theory takes on some of the trappings of the New Age. 
This point could be laboured - after all, a lot of people 
simply hate banks and government and want to hang 
on to their guns. But it's undeniable that conspiracy 
theory does perform some of the functions of a religion, 
bestowing a sense of power on an individual who can 
suddenly see the way the world really works as others 
cannot. It’s the same power that Christianity gives to 
the righteous. It is, in fact, the moment of illumination 
experienced by the successful initiate into a secret 
society. 

It’s easy to laugh at the excesses of conspiracy 
theorists (and I for one would prefer never to hear 
another word about who killed JFK), but the fact 
remains that it is impossible to say where a healthy 
distrust of authority ends and what is disparagingly 
called conspiracy theory begins. Most people take it for 
granted that businesses and banks indulge in money¬ 
making schemes not necessarily to the benefit of the 
public or the environment; that they work in collusion 
with governments which will move energetically to 
conceal scandals and blunders; that the medical 
establishment may sometimes have profits on its mind; 
that we’ll never know everything that goes on behind 
the scenes. 

It is also a fact that the CFR, the Bilderbergers, et al, 
are real organisations which meet regularly - and with a 
fair amount of secrecy. Do the people who attend these 
meetings - politicians, bureaucrats, policy makers, 
corporate executives - really control the world? Well, 
actually they do (to the extent that it can be controlled). 
That’s why they’re going to the Bilderberg meeting and 
you’re not. 



CFR frontman Bill Clinton at his 
inaugural ceremony in January 
1993 giving sign of the 'horned 
devil' to all his co-conspirators 
worldwide that everything is on 
course for the New World Order! 



In memoriam 

SCREAHIN6 UDRJD SUTCH 

Most of the publicity which followed the death of Screaming 
Lord Sutch, who hanged himself (with a multi-coloured 
skipping rope) in June 1999, concentrated on the man’s 
sterling work as the leader of the Monster Raving Loony 
Party and scourge of all those who would take politics 
seriously. His musical career was treated as little more than a 
footnote, but this ignores an often striking body of work. 

David Sutch, who was bom in 1942, first teamed up with 
his backing band, the Savages, in 1960. They were a very 
hard rocking outfit for the time, and Sutch was sporting long 
hair years before anyone else. Inspired by voodoo rocker 
Screamin' Jay Hawkins, Sutch developed an outrageous stage 
show big on props - skulls, coffins, axes, fire, a hat with 
bull’s horns on it, even live animals like alligators. 

Sutch’s masterpiece was ‘Jack the Ripper’, a song which 
provided him with his most memorable stage persona. 
Produced, like other early Sutch works, by legendary 
eccentric producer Joe Meek, it begins with footsteps, a 
girl’s screams, a burst of evil laughter and dramatic chords. 
Sutch proceeds to tell his story of murder and mayhem, 
punctuated by an impossibly cheery girl chorus. 

There’s a man walks the streets of London late at night 

CHORUS: The Ripper! Jack the Ripper! 

He 5 got a little black bag that’s oh so tight! 

The Ripper! Jack the Ripper! 

With its sprightly musical setting, ‘Jack the Ripper’ is 
undoubtedly kitsch, but it has an edge to it which puts it in a 
different league to horror rock songs like ‘Monster Mash’. 
Other fabulous Sutch non-hits of the ‘60s include ‘Monster 
in Black Tights’ (co-written by Meek), ‘Til the Following 
Night’ (a graveyard tale which Sutch performed in a coffin), 
‘Dracula’s Daughter’ and the awesome ‘Black and Hairy’ 
(Last night I was digging at the cemetery / When up jumps a 
man who’s all black and hairy!). 

Sutch’s recording career sputtered out in the early ‘70s but 
he continued to perform like a demon right to the end, doing 
hundreds of gigs a year all over the world. I’ll leave the last 
word to the anonymous compiler of a European album of 
Sutch gems, who notes that “In all his years in the 
showbusiness his stage-shows loose nothing of dinamic and 
scave.” I couldn’t have put it better myself 






How a family dynasty got 

body-slammed into oblivion • by Oann Lennard 


“It is very lonely. I’m the only one alive and some people 
are taking bets on me.” - Kevin Von Erich, April 1994 

“There’s almost nothing about pro wrestling that really 
outrages me, except for the Von Erichs." - Dave Meltzer, 
Wrestling Observer Newsletter 

“Somewhere along the way, a cute concept decayed into 
a macabre body count." - Irvin Muchnick, “Born Again 
Bashing”, Penthouse 

Professional wrestling is an athletic, outrageous soap 
opera that has its feet firmly planted in fantasy. But what 
happens when the line separating fantasy with reality 
becomes blurred - to the point that the people involved 
with the pseudo-sport can't tell the difference anymore? 

This is the story of the Von Erich family - a legendary 
wrestling dynasty that ended in cruellest tragedy. Of an 
obsessive father who guided five sons into wrestling only 
to see four of them die through drugs and/or suicide. It’s 
a story so bizarre that if it was a Hollywood film plot, 
people would laugh it off as preposterous. To start at the 
beginning... 

If you watched pro wrestling on TV in the 1980s you 
could have been fooled into believing that there was only 
ONE type of wrestling, the WWF led by the larger-than- 
life Hulk Hogan, “Rowdy” Roddy Piper and Andre the 
Giant. 

In reality, before the WWF enjoyed its meteoric rise, the 
hottest promotion in the US was the Texas-based World 
Class Championship Wrestling, owned by Jack Adkisson, 
better known by his wrestling nom de plume of Fritz Von 
Erich. 

During the 50s and 60s Fritz was one of the most 
talented bad guys or “heels” in wrestling - big, menacing, 
arrogant, a Nazi stereotype possessing the most feared 
hold in the business, the dreaded Iron Claw. He toured 
the country with wife Doris and their family - wrestling at 
every major and minor outpost on the map - until 1959 
when their eldest son, Jackie Jnr, 7, was electrocuted and 
died after touching a live wire. 

After the accident, Fritz settled in Dallas, Texas, and 
rarely»travelled to other states. In the ring, he 
metamorphosed into a good guy or “babyface” in the 
local promotion and, outside the ring, grew rich through 
shrewd real estate deals. 

During the 70s, Fritz became a born-again Christian and 
went on to buy the promotion that became known as 
World Class. By the end of the decade, he was pushing 


; his three oldest sons into wrestling and superstardom 
! using World Class as a vehicle - independent and 
i charismatic David, loveable dumb jock Kerry and the 
' bare-foot high-flying Kevin. 

j In the early 80s - years before the WWF did it - World 
Class revolutionised wrestling on TV. The weekly shows 
from Dallas employed multiple cameras around the ring, 
rock music videos and other high-class production values 
that put it head-and-shoulders above other promotions in 
| the country. 

The all-American Von Erichs were the biggest stars in 
the wrestling firmament and the fans rallied behind them 
as their herdes took on the evil Fabulous Freebirds in one 
of the most memorable (and financially successful) feuds 
j of all time. But trouble was brewing on the horizon. 

Papa Fritz always had a big ego and it ran wild as he 
promoted and wrestled as the lead babyface in his own 
grappling circus. When he retired in 1982, his sons took 
his place - but as the promotion's success grew, so did 
their egos. 

Drugs - both recreational and steroids - became a 
byword in World Class. And if the kids got into any 
trouble with the law, Fritz was so powerful and well- 
respected in the Dallas community that he could smooth 
| things over, no problem. Friends and supporters 
repeatedly warned Fritz that his boys were heading for 
disaster. He ignored them. 

So the Von Erichs continued to believe they were 
untouchable... until 1984. 

Of all the kids in the family, David was the most talented 
i and Fritz lobbied for him to win the National Wrestling 
Alliance world championship. So David travelled to Japan 
for a tour to fine-tune his skills before he was handed the 
title. 

On February 10, 1984, David was found dead in his 
hotel room. The official cause of death was an inflamed 
intestine but there have always been dark rumours that 
David died from an accidental overdose of Placidyls after 
a heavy night’s drinking. Whatever drugs that were in his 
room were flushed down the toilet by fellow wrestler 
Bruiser Brody before the police arrived. David was 25. His 
death devastated Fritz and set World Class on the slow 
road to ruin. 

Before that, however, Fritz - in the first of many bad- 
taste angles he used to capitalise on family tragedies - 
held the David Von Erich Memorial Parade of Champions 
in Texas Stadium, Dallas, on May 6, 1984, in front of 
32,123 fans. 

On that stinking hot autumn day, Kerry defeated world 
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champ Ric Flair to take the title that had once been 
promised to David. He lost it back to Flair a month later. 
Meanwhile, tragedies continued to deal body blows to 
World Class. 

Talented heel Gino Hernandez died of a massive 
cocaine overdose. 

Kevin nearly died in the ring, passing out during a match 
and requiring CPR from his tag team partner. 

Then, Kerry suffered a severe motorbike accident in 
June 1986 that crushed his right ankle. He tried to return 
to wrestling the following February and so severely 
reinjured his ankle that surgeons had to amputate his 
foot. Few knew until after his death that Kerry hobbled 
around the wrestling ring with a prosthetic foot. 

Fritz brought in a handsome but untalented klutz and 
called him Lance Von Erich, a cousin to the other boys. 
Of course, he was no relation at all. When he jumped to a 
rival promotion two years later, Fritz went on the air and 
denounced the fake “Lance”, even revealing his real 
name to the TV audience. Fans were disgusted. 

In November 1983, another son, Mike, was introduced 
to the sport by his father even though, unlike his older 
brothers, he had no athletic skills whatsoever. 

“Mike Von Erich was the single most pathetic piece of 
talent ever given a major push,” wrote Irvin Muchnick in a 
Penthouse article on the family. “Small, tentative and 
uncoordinated inside the squared circle, weak and halting 
in interviews, he had nothing going for him except his 
name." 

The pressures of being a Von Erich, his inability to live 
up to that name and recurring injuries forced Mike into 
out-of-control drug-taking. 

In May 1985, he nearly died from toxic shock syndrome. 
He survived but the blood poisoning had caused brain 
damage and he became more unstable than ever. Fritz 
promptly repackaged the ailing Mike as “The Living 
Miracle” and he returned to the ring on July 4, 1986. 

On April 11, 1987, Mike was busted by the cops for 
drunk-driving and controlled-substance abuse. He was 
bailed and promptly disappeared. 


A note was found in his apartment, “Please understand. 
I'm a fuck-up! I'm sorry. I love U Kerry, Kevin & your 
families." A few days later, Mike’s car was located near 
the entrance to a park out of Dallas. It contained a 
second note that read, “Mom and Dad, I’m in a better 
place. I’ll be watching.” 

That night, the wrestling fans at Lubbock were told that 
Mike was missing and that “foul play” by one of the hated 
heelj was suspected. In the real world, Mike’s body was 
discovered by police in the park. It’s believed he died of a 
Placidyl overdose on April 12. He was 23. 

The annual David Von Erich Memorial Parade Of 
Champions wrestling card now had Mike’s name added to 
the title but the fans had grown weary of all the tasteless 
angles. The promotion was on its last legs. 

Fritz, desperate to revive World Class, staged one last 
sick angle, faking his heart attack in the ring after being 
attacked by heels on Christmas Day 1987 to garner more 
sympathy from the dwindling crowds. It didn’t work. 

Of all the Von Erich boys, the youngest Chris was the 
least equipped to be a wrestler. Only 5’5” and an 
asthmatic, by the time he entered the ring in the late 80s 
World Class was no more, absorbed by the larger 
Tennessee-based USWA. He bummed around a few 
independent promotions but failed to make a name for 
himself. 

Kerry had always been known as the “Modern-Day 
Warrior” - his fellow wrestlers dubbed Chris the “Modern- 
■ Day Smurf. 

On September 12, 1991, Chris put a gun to his head 
and pulled the trigger. He was 21. 

! Fritz’s wife, Doris, could take no more and divorced her 
husband in 1992 as Fritz withdrew further from the 
wrestling world. 

Kerry, who regained some national fame wrestling as 
the “Texas Tornado” in the WWF in the early 90s, soon 
succumbed to his drug problems again and was kicked 
out of the federation (this is amazing when you consider 
the WWF was a hotbed of illegal drug action during that 
period). On probation for forging drug prescriptions, cops 



(Left to right) Fritz Von Erich with sons Mike, Kevin, Chris and Kerry in 1984 
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busted him after cocaine was found 
in his car. Terrified he’d wind up in 
prison and ruin his carefully 
cultivated goody-two-shoes persona, 
Kerry shot and killed himself on 
February 17, 1993. He was 32. 

Alone and unloved, Fritz died of 
cancer on September 10, 1997, at 
age 68. 

After Kerry's death, Kevin was 
asked to take part in a benefit show 
to raise money for Kerry’s children. 
Rumour has it, he held up the 
promoter in the locker room and 
demanded his appearance money 
up-front before he’d go to the ring. 
Kevin hasn’t wrestled since that day. 

Dann Leonard edits the venerable 
babes and wrestling zine Betty 
Paginated. Write to him at PO Box 
A1412, Sydney South, NSW, 1235, 
AUSTRALIA. 
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THE TORTURE CHAMBER 


This relatively ordinary looking garage stands at the southern end of Trafalgar Street in Annandale, Sydney. 

Apart from being one of the few surviving examples of rust and peeling paint in a street now taken over by yuppie renovators, this 
garage has another unique claim to fame. This garage is a torture chamber. 

I know this because, if you walk past as I do whenever I have a craving for very greasy chicken, the words ‘Torture Chamber 1977 ■ 
1998’ are faintly visible on the doors. 

Further details are contained on a metal 
sign nailed to the left side door - “I am 

tortured tormented 23 hours out of 24 ---- r , 

hours every day.” 

A water bill, with the amount owing 
highlighted, is pinned underneath. Another 
metal sign, with an illegible message, is 
fixed to the right hand door. 

Here then is one person’s protest to the 
world, although the exact nature of the 
complaint is unclear. 

Possibly something to do with the rising 
price of water? What fascinates me is why 
the inhabitant of this one-car dungeon is 
only tortured 23 hours a day. Why is the 
remaining one hour more enjoyable? 

I have yet to see the creator of this 
fascinating work of street art emerge from 
his or her torture chamber. With my fried 
chicken cravings becoming less frequent, 
chances are I never will. Still, isn’t it good 
to know that in this increasingly sane 

world, symbols of genuine madness are — ---1 

alive and unwell? 



- JAMES COCK3NGTON 




































































































“Probably no writer has ever lived whose work can compare to Keeler’s.. 

- Publisher’s blurb 


I’d like to think that nothing really good in the way of 
culture ever dies. That no matter how obscure a book or 
film, a comedy sketch or piece of music, there will be 
some mad enthusiast out there somewhere keeping its 
memory, and the memory of its creator, alive. Sadly, I 
know this is not the case. Things disappear all the time. 
Virtually the whole of silent cinema is gone. TV stations 
routinely wipe the tapes of precious programs to save 
storage space. Songs which were once on everyone’s lips 
are forgotten. And books slowly disintegrate as their 
authors’ reputations fade. 

Which brings me, in a roundabout way, and when 
dealing with the subject at hand, roundabout is the only 
way to go, to Harry Stephen Keeler, one of the oddest 
writers, and certainly the oddest writer of mystery stories, 
ever to sit down in front of a typewriter to, as he put it, 
blacken paper. Keeler, who produced a hundred or so 
supremely unlikely works, both published and 
unpublished, over five decades, is someone who almost - 
almost, thank goodness - slipped through the net. 

How to convey the unique, the ineffable flavour of a 
Keeler novel? You could start with some of the titles. The 
Skull of the Waltzing Clown, The Man with the Magic 
Eardrums, The Case of the Barking Clock, The Defrauded 
Yeggman, The Case of the Transposed Legs or, a personal 
favourite, Finger, Finger! 

Or the names he gives his characters. Opening The Book 
with Orange Leaves, we find Dr Maclingo Summerdyke, 
Come-Unto-God Whipplesecker, Isberian Jones, Scientific 
Mike Gorgo, Professor Acors Persoon, Orcott Renfrew and 
Stefan Czeszcziczki (the Polish ‘rapid calculator’). 

Or his subject matter. At first glance it looks like a 
normal mystery story, but there’s something not quite 
right. Here is the dustjacket summary of The Riddle of the 
Traveling Skull. 

Roger Pelton, wealthy manufacturer and with a beautiful 
daughter, was trying to be happy. But he could not rid 
himself of a corroding memory of his youth; and all his 
worst fears were confirmed when suddenly he came face 
to face with a human skull that was on travel. 

Or perhaps just this aside, also from Traveling Skull. 

I was thinking deeply in the meantime. My forehead was 


so corrugated, as I could sense by feeling alone, that ah 
Eskimo's fur coat, sprinkled with nothing but Lux, could 
have been washed on it. 

The man whose forehead must have become equally 
corrugated thinking all this up, Harry Stephen Keeler, was 
bom in 1890 and spent most of his life in Chicago, the 
setting for many of his novels. His career got off to a less 
i then promising start when, as a young man, his mother 
had him declared insane and committed to an institution, 
j an experience he writes about, with considerable 
I effectiveness, in The Spectacles of Mr Cagliostro (1926). 
Having secured his release from the asylum aged 22, 

| Keeler studied engineering and worked briefly as an 
electrician in a steel mill. He began to submit stories to 
magazines, making his first sale in 1913. His first novel to 
see publication was The Voice of the Seven Sparrows in 
1924. 

Judging by the number of editions Keeler’s early novels 
went through, he must have had a considerable following 
at one point (one of his most popular books. Sing Sing 
Nights, became the basis for two - reportedly excruciating 
- films released in 1934 and 1935, the latter, The 
Mysterious Mr Wong, featuring Bela Lugosi). The 
quintessential Keeler novel is a densely plotted affair 
which he called a ‘webwork’, in which the seemingly 
disparate stories of numerous individuals weave and 
interweave, all eventually coming together at the book’s 
climax as the mystery is solved in a thoroughly 
implausible yet meticulously crafted way. Rarely do his 
books begin with anything so mundane as a murder. The 
Spectacles of Mr Cagliostro, for example, starts with the 
hero attending a reading of his father’s will, in which it is 
stipulated that he must wear for a year a pair of ponderous 
leaden spectacles with oblong blue lenses (wills with 
absurd clauses were a favourite Keeler device). Often it is 
not even clear until well into a book what the central 
; mystery is going to be. 

Coincidences do not pop simply up in Keeler’s novels, 
they are the engine which drives them. Keeler throws all 
the normal rules of logic right out the window, and after 
them goes any idea that the mystery writer should play fair 
I with the reader, introducing the criminal early in the 
I story, providing all the information necessary to solve the 
crime and so on. God help anyone who actually tried to 
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solve a Keeler mystery. In one celebrated example, the 
killer in X Jones - of Scotland Yard isn’t introduced until 
the very last line. (This is, incidentally, one of two 
‘documented’ novels Keeler produced, in which the story 
is told through letters, police reports, newspaper clippings, 
diagrams and photographs, including one of a bearded 
lady and another of Keeler himself!) 

Keeler’s characters are cheerfully two-dimensional. His 
typical hero is a young man Ml of vim and pep and other 
qualities not generally associated with young men today, 
who falls into a wicked plot spun by a Machiavellian 
villain, but eventually wins out, often with the help of a 
pretty but resourceM girlfriend whom he’ll be marrying 
soon after the last page. The chief function of a Keeler 
character is to talk, and talk, and talk. Sometimes almost 
an entire novel takes the form of a conversation between 
two characters who, in their own sweet time, elaborate the 
enormously complicated plot with endless digressions. 
Keeler sometimes sinks beneath the weight of his own 
verbiage (and his predilection for having his characters 
speak in completely unconvincing dialects doesn’t help) 
but then he’ll come up with a detail or incident so 
thoroughly outrageous that you remember you couldn’t be 
reading anyone but Keeler. Raymond Chandler used to 
say, when in doubt, have a man come through the door 
with a gun. Keeler’s more likely to send in a Chinese half¬ 
man. 

The door opened, revealing as it did so, a strange figure - 
a half-man, no less, seated on a “rollerskate” cart - 
framed against the bit of outer hallway. But no ordinary 
half-man, this, for he was a Chinaman; quite legless, 
indeed, so far as the presence of even upper leg stumps 
went; but amply provided with locomotion of the gliding 
kind, anyway, in the matter of the unusually generous 
rubber-tired wheels under the platform cart. Suspended 
from his neck was a tray containing shoestrings, pencils, 
safety-razor blades, what not. In age he was about 44 ... 
his oblique eyes would have been declared, by an expert 



in Chinese faciology, to have been the obliquest in all 
New York. 

- from The Case of the 16 Beans (1944) 

Two of Keeler’s obsessions are present in this passage - 
Orientals (and in particular Chinese) and physical 
deformity. One can only speculate about the reasons 
behind Keeler’s love of freaks, who have walk-on parts in 
many of his novels, although it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Keeler’s early spell in an institution inspired 
in him a sympathy for society’s misfits (in The Green Jade 
Hand, for example, the mystery is solved in spectacular 
fashion by Simon Grundt, the mentally retarded fellow 
who mops the floors of the local police station). Other 
Keeler obsessions include skulls and trepanning (the 
ancient practice of drilling holes in the cranium), antique 
safes, skulls in antique safes, circuses and the fourth 
dimension. 

Like Charles Fort, the pioneering chronicler of 
anomalous phenomena, Keeler scoured newspapers for 
odd stories which he could weave into his plots. Fort, who 
sported a prose style every bit as eccentric as Keeler’s, 
spent years in libraries in the US and UK, ferreting out 
accounts of mysterious and paranormal events. He viewed 
the world as one vast organism, all of its parts 
interconnected in ways we can barely imagine. Here is 
Fort in Wild Talents (1932). 

Sometimes I am a collector of data, and only a collector, 
and am likely to be gross and miserly, piling up notes, 
pleased with numerically adding to my stores. Other times 
I have joys, when unexpectedly coming upon an 
outrageous story that may not be altogether a lie, or upon 
a macabre little thing that may make some reviewer of my 
more or less good works mad. But always there is present 
a feeling of unexplained relations of events... 

In Hyde Park, London, an orator shouts: " What we want 
is no king and no law! How we get it will be, not with 
ballots, but with bullets!” 

Far away in Gloucestershire, a house that dates back to 
Elizabethan times unaccountably bursts into flames. 

Compare this to Keeler, in The Skull of the Waltzing 
Clown (1935). 

People - and everything they do - all lie in a webwork 
affair of some sort. In other words, as poker players 
would probably put it: The cards are always stacked. A 
man picks up a toothpick in Havana, Cuba, at 4:31 1/2 
P.M. on April 30, 1927 - and for no other reason whatever 
owns the Empire State Building in New York City at 9:26 
3/4A.M. February 29, 1942. 

Fort’s view of the universe is more obviously metaphysical 
than that of Keeler who, like the good engineering student 
he was, saw the world as a sort of vastly complicated 
machine which can be taken to pieces. What they share is 
a love of fantastic explanation. Fort delighted in sp inning 
absurd theories to explain his anomolies. Keeler, in 
explaining the surreal situations his characters face, builds 
ever higher towers of invention. 

As Keeler’s webwork plots grew more complicated, his 
novels grew longer and longer. - The Box From Japan, a 
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phantasmagoria published in 1932 but set in 1942, clocks 
in at a whopping 765 pages. He was soon writing vast 
works on continuous rolls of paper, which had to be split 
into several novels for publication. Like a biologist 
transferring cultures from one Petri dish to another, he’d 
cut a chunk of text from one book and grow another one 
around it. This means that certain characters and 
situations recur in different books, although always seen 
from a slightly different angle. Keeler £dso loved to throw 
into his novels stories by his wife. Hazel, an illustrator and 
writer of romantic fiction whom he married in 1919. She 
was a conventional writer compared to him (though that’s 
not saying much) but he thought she was wonderful and 
once created a whole novel sequence around one of her 
short stories. 

Keeler’s sales began to slide in the late ’30s and he was 
dropped by his American publisher, Dutton, in 1942. A 
small publishing house named Phoenix issued a further 
nine, ruthlessly edited Keeler titles, the last in 1948. His 
British publisher, Ward Lock, stuck with him a little 
longer, issuing his last book to be published in English, 
Stand By - London Calling, in 1952. After that, the only 
new Keelers to appear were in translation in Spain and 
Portugal, where he had a small following. Keeler put his 
dwindling sales down to the fact that he wasn’t serving up 
the sex and violence that readers now seemed to want, but 
he could not and would not change his style, and, 
published or not, he kept churning out novels. 

In 1960 Hazel died, an event which completely 
devastated Keeler. He gave up writing, sold all his own 
copies of his books and sank into a deep depression, but 
somehow managed to pull himself out of it. In 1963 he 
married his former secretary, Thelma, and sat back down 
in front of the typewriter again. 

Keeler remained dedicated to his own peculiar muse 
right to the end, all the time convinced of the importance 
of his work. In a letter to fellow writer T.S. Stribling, one 
of a number written in the wake of Hazel’s death, he 
writes: 

No one ever thinks of a novel as something written to 
enrich some single lone reader somewhere who needs that 
novel badly at a critical time in his life. And who, reading 
it, and changing the current of his thoughts, thereafter 
makes altered decisions, and his altered decisions cause 
altered decisions in people connecting to him in space- 
time, and their decisions alter those of others, and lo, the 
pattern of the whole world is altered, i.e. it becomes 
World X-143-a instead of World Y-243-b. All from a 
single book! 

Clearly, Keeler conceived his own life as part of a 
webwork plot. 

Harry Stephen Keeler completed his final novel, The 
Scarlet Mummy, in 1966, and died the following year, 
leaving behind enough unpublished manuscripts to fill 
twenty books. 

And that was very nearly that. Keeler, for all his 
surpassing strangeness, made little impression on critics of 
crime fiction, and would almost certainly have been 
forgotten had not the writer Francis M. Nevins taken an 
interest in him. In 1972 Nevins began publishing a series 
of articles in the Journal of Popular Culture which 



introduced a new generation to Keeler. William 
Poundstone was inspired to seek out Keeler’s widow, 
Thelma, helped rescue Keeler’s remaining manuscripts, 
and set up a Keeler home page on the Web. This in turn 
inspired Richard Polt to found the Harry Stephen Keeler 
Society, which issues the excellent bimonthly Keeler 
News. 

But it is the Internet, which was once supposed to sound 
the death knell for books, that is most responsible for 
rescuing Keeler - and countless other authors - from 
obscurity. Previously, you could have spent your life 
fruitlessly searching secondhand bookshops for out-of- 
print Keelers. Now they regularly turn up on the book 
search services (although be warned, prices have been 
rising steadily of late) and the time can’t be too far off 
when you’ll be able to download whole Keeler texts. Of 
course it’s quite fitting that the master of the webwork 
novel has been saved by the World Wide Web. I’m sure 
that Keeler, who loved gadgets and wrote about 
intercontinental 3D colour TV in The Box From Japan, 
would have heartily approved. 

The Harry Stephen Keeler Society may be found at 
http://xavier.xu.edu/~polt/keeler.html. 

William Poundstone’s Harry Stephen Keeler Home Page is at 
http .-//users, aol. com/bigsecrets/keeler/index. html. 






































A burden to himself and men 
The idiot boy doth sorely darken 
With his fickle mind and gait unstead 
The paths of the poor and wealthy. 

O, poor idiot boy! 
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Away from friends and foes 
(Ah seldom a friend he knows) 
His hapless plaints he utters 
Outside Home's window shutters. 
Unfortunate idiot boy! 


























He feeds himself like a beast 
Ravenous partaking his humble feast; 
The averted eye and curling lip 
Lash him with Scorn’s whip. 

O lifeless idiot boy! 
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In 1866 an overweight and amiable butcher from the 
NSW country town of Wagga Wagga arrived in England 
with a startling claim. He was, he said, Sir Roger Charles 
Tichborne, heir to the Tichborne fortune and long 
believed lost at sea. It was the beginning of a decades- 
long farce which would divide the country, lead to two 
extraordinary and hilarious trials, and culminate in a 
radical political movement which threatened to 
overthrow the government. Along the way the Tichborne 
Claimant became one of the world’s first media¬ 
generated celebrities - a man truly famous for being 
famous. 

But let’s start with the brief but eventful life of Roger 
Charles Tichborne - the real one, that is. He was born in 
Paris in 1829, the son of James Tichborne, a member of 
an old Catholic family with an estate in Hampshire, and 
Henriette, his French-bom wife. Henriette hated England 
and the English with a passion, and kept Roger in France 
until he was 16, when his father managed to spirit him 
away to England. He was educated at Stonyhurst, then 
joined a dragoon regiment, the Carabineers. He also fell 
in love with his young cousin, Katherine Doughty. Her 
parents objected to their marriage, however, for Roger, 
despite his prospects, was a moody, thin-chested, sallow¬ 
faced young man with a fondness for travel, hard liquor 
and spicy French novels. Eventually Katherine’s father 
agreed to the match, but only on the condition that the 
couple wait for three years. Roger announced that he was 
off to South America. Before leaving he gave his best 
friend, Vincent Gosford, a sealed packet for safekeeping. 
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Roger spent 10 months in South America, shooting 
rare birds and sending their colourful skins back to 
England. Arriving in Rio de Janeiro, having drunk most 
of his funds, he booked passage to Kingston on a ship 
named the Bella . She set sail on 20 April 1854, and was 
never seen again. 

Roger’s father accepted that his son was probably dead. 
His mother would not. When James died in 1862, Lady 
Tichborne placed ads in newspapers around the world 
asking for information about Roger. One of the people 
who saw this ad was the wife of Walter Gibbes, an 
attorney of Wagga Wagga. Gibbes was at the time 
handling % the bankruptcy of a local butcher, Thomas 
Castro, who was newly married with two children to 
support. He suspected that Castro was not his real name, 
and he had also been intrigued by the butcher’s 
carelessly dropped hints that he had once been 
shipwrecked, and owned property in England. Gibbes 
had mentioned these hints to his wife, and it was she 
who suggested that Castro might be the missing heir. 

When Gibbes pq.t this to Castro, the butcher looked 
apprehensive, saying, “I do not want my family to 
know.” But he made no attempt to hide the fact that the 
pipe he was smoking had the initials ‘RCT’ engraved on 
it. 

Despite the apparent reluctance of Castro (who will, in 
time-honoured Tichborne tradition, be henceforth 
referred to as the Claimant), Gibbes persuaded him to 
write to Lady Tichborne. His letter, poorly written and 
full of spelling mistakes, was duly sent in June 1866. In 
it, the Claimant requested £200 for his passage to 



England. 

Two months later, the Claimant’s third child was born. 
Gibbes was financially supporting him by now (thus 
becoming the first in what would be a long, long line) 
and, in return, persuaded the Claimant to draw up a will 
which named him as a beneficiary. The resulting 
document (in which the Claimant managed to get the 
first two names of his supposed mother wrong) was full 
of non-existent properties. 

Lady Tichborne was initially sceptical, but she did send 
£40, which got the Claimant and his family to Sydney. 
Here, in a moment of overexcitement, he bought a hotel 
for 10,000 with funds from a non-existent bank account. 
He also passed his first real test, for living in Sydney was 
an elderly Negro, Andrew Bogle, who had been a servant 
of the Tichbornes and knew the young Roger well. Bogle 
met the Claimant and recognised him as his old master 
(after all, Bogle reasoned, the Claimant had recognised 
him). When the Claimant raised enough money to take 
himself, his wife and month-old child to England, he 
took Bogle too. 

They arrived in London on Christmas Day, 1866. That 
night, the Claimant slipped away from their hotel and 
paid a visit to the dockside suburb of Wapping. Here he 
inquired about a local butcher named George Orton. He 
learned that Orton and his wife were both dead, as were 
four of their sons. Another son, Arthur, had gone to 
Australia. But there were still two daughters living in the 
East End. The Claimant was eager to have their 
addresses... 

A few days later the Claimant set off for Paris and his 
long-awaited meeting with Lady Tichborne. The affair 
had received wide coverage in the newspapers and a 
crowd gathered at London Bridge to see him off - a taste 
of things to come. Upon his arrival, Lady Tichborne 
summoned him, but he said he was feeling too ill to go 
to her (as well he might be). Instead she went to his 
hotel. She found him lying fully clothed on his bed and 
recognised him immediately. 

Back in England, the Claimant visited the Tichborne 
estate in Hampshire, where he was generally well 
received by the locals and recognised by the family’s 
solicitor and doctor. A few members of Roger’s former 
regiment also came to the party, as did his cousin, 
Anthony Biddulph, who became one of the Claimant’s 
strongest supporters. The rest of the family proved 
harder to persuade. Roger’s uncle, Henry Seymour, 
questioned the Claimant in French and found that he had 
forgotten it (despite the fact that it had been Roger’s first 
language); showed him a sample of Roger’s father’s 
handwriting, which he failed to recognise; and asked him 
about a mutual friend, whom he could not recall. This 
was enough for Seymour who declared “I cannot 
recognise you in any way.” 

The Claimant explained his memory lapses as a result of 
the hardships he had endured during his missing years. 
According to his story, after the Bella was wrecked, he 
survived in a lifeboat until he was picked up, delirious, 
by a ship bound for Australia. Arriving in Melbourne in 
July 1854, he adopted the name of Thomas Castro and 
went to work as a stockman on a cattle station in 
Gippsland. According to the sketchy details he gave of 
his life over the next few years, he had been a horse 
breaker, mail rider and gold prospector, before moving 
to Wagga Wagga and taking up the butcher’s trade. 


The family despatched a man named Mackenzie to 
Australia to check this story. Producing photos of the 
Claimant, he soon found people who recognised him, but 
they identified him as Arthur Orton, formerly a butcher 
i from Wapping; Mackenzie reported back to England, 
i and the family sent a detective to Wapping who 
' uncovered the story of the Claimant’s Christmas Eve 
i visit and inquiries about the Ortons. When confronted 
with this, the Claimant said that Arthur Orton had been a 
! friend of his in Australia, and had asked him to look up 
his family while in England. 

In March 1868, Lady Tichborne died - a disaster for the 
Claimant. Not only had she been his most important 
supporter, but her weekly cheques fori£20 were his only 
i regular income (and as usual he was heavily in debt). 

Salvation came in the form of the good gentry of 
I Hampshire. They had been mightily impressed by the 
Claimant’s prowess in shooting, fishing and other 
country enthusiasms, and reasoned that he must have 
been bom one of them. After Lady Tichbome’s funeral, 
they got together and voted him a yearly income. 

Meanwhile, preparations for a trial by jury to settle the 
matter were under way. Two commissions composed of 
lawyers for the family and the Claimant went to South 
America and Australia to interview witnesses. The 
Claimant was supposed to go too, and he actually made 
it to South America but then, complaining of ill health, 
he returned without having met the commission. This 
didn’t go down well with his supporters, most of whom 
quit. Faced with this loss of income, the Claimant’s 
solicitor had the brilliant idea of issuing ‘Tichborne 
Bonds’ with a face value of £100 (the amount to be paid 
to the bearer upon the Claimant coming into his 
inheritance) but which were sold for much less. They 
were a great success, raising some £40,000 for the 
Claimant’s cause. 

If the Claimant had forgotten much of his past, he had 
clear memories of his time in South America, and in 
particular his stay in the small Chilean town of Mellipilla 
with the family of one Tomas Castro (whose name he 
had adopted in Melbourne). Interviewed by the South 
American commission, people in Mellipilla did 
remember the visit of an English boy. Alas for the 
Claimant, they had believed him to be poor, knew him as 



Roger Tichborne (left) and the first photo 
of the Claimant sent to Lady Tichborne . 
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‘Arturo’, and had never heard the name ‘Tichborne’. 

The commission sent to Australia had more mixed 
results. The family’s lawyers found plenty of people who 
recognised the Claimant as Orton, with some of them 
suggesting that Orton had changed his name to cover up 
some past crime such as sheep stealing. But the 
Claimant’s lawyers found witnesses who swore that 
Orton and Castro were different men. What was 
abundantly clear was that identity was a fluid thing in 
Australia at this time. People changed their names often, 
rarely gave surnames, and it was not done to question 
someone too closely about their past. 

The trial finally began in May 1871, with the solicitor- 
general, Sir John Coleridge, acting as chief counsel for 
the family. Coleridge’s main goal was to demonstrate the 
Claimant’s ignorance of Roger Tichborne’s early years, 
and in this he was successful beyond his dreams. The 
Claimant was totally, spectacularly, blissfully ignorant of 
vast areas of Roger’s life. 

COLERIDGE: Have you studied Greek? 

CLAIMANT: Yes. 

Did your studies in Greek go as far as the alphabet? 

I don’t know. 

You surely remember that? 

I went there unprepared. 

Could you make out Greek at that time? 

Perhaps a sentence. 

Could you read the first chapter of St. John? 

No. 

Does any of it linger in your mind now? 

Not a bit of it. 

Could you give us the Greek for ‘and’? 

No, I am not going to do anything of the kind. 

Did you get on better with Latin? 

I believe I got further in Latin. 

Did you learn the Latin alphabet? 

Of course I did. 

Could you read a line of Latin now? 

I’m certain I could not. 

The most notable aspect of the Claimant’s testimony was 
not his inability to recall minor incidents, which might 
be expected, but his ignorance of facts on the public 
record - the details of Roger’s school and regiment, for 
example. It was now four years since he had embarked 
on his claim - surely in that time he would have taken 
the trouble to check such things. So profound was his 
lack of knowledge, however, that some people began to 
feel he might be genuine. 

Faced with Coleridge’s onslaught, the Claimant 
remained completely unfazed. It seemed that no 
demonstration of his failings of memory could upset him 
in the slightest. Coleridge had expected an easy 
opponent, but soon he was confiding to his diary “He 
will kill me before I do him. I am seriously wearing out 
and getting ill.” 

The Tichborne trial was the biggest news story in 
Britain. Each day’s proceedings were eagerly discussed, 
and everyone had an opinion. It was celebrated in 
pantomimes and burlesques, satirical songs and 
illustrated booklets. Quotations from it became 
catchphrases, while the despairing cry of “No Tich!” 
meant that the speaker could not bear to hear another 
word about it. Contributing greatly to the sense of fun 
was the Claimant’s physical appearance. A heavily built 
man when he arrived in England, his weight had now 



The Claimant in his prime. 

- ballooned to a massive 26 stone, making him an instantly 
recognisable subject for caricature. The contrast between 
the thin, sallow-faced and missing Roger, and the fat, 
cheery and ever-present Claimant, was irresistible. He 
was like a sort of one-man Laurel and Hardy. 

The Claimant now made a grave tactical error. This 
involved the sealed packet which Roger had given to his 
friend, Gosford, before leaving for South America. The 
Claimant had previously made a statement to his 
solicitor regarding its contents, and he now repeated this 
in court. What he said amounted to this: that, prior to his 
departure, he had seduced his cousin, Katherine 
Doughty, and she had told him she was carrying his 
child, but he had not believed her. As Gosford, who had 
rejected the Claimant soon after meeting him, had 
already stated that he had destroyed the packet long ago, 
the Claimant had nothing to gain by saying this. But his 
real blunder was to thus blacken the name of Katherine 
Doughty, now the respectably married Lady Radcliffe. 
These charges were shocking stuff in those days, and 
even many of the Claimant’s supporters could not 
forgive him for them. 

The Claimant’s lawyers began their case by calling a 
hundred witnesses to back up his claim. Coleridge, in his 
opening address for the family, said he would call two 
hundred and fifty to deny it. The trial had been going for 
seven months now, and the jury was growing weary. 

Coleridge’s first witness, Lord Bellew, introduced a 
new and startling development. He testified that Roger 
had tattoos of a cross, heart and anchor on one arm, and 
that he himself had added the letters ‘R.C.T.’ to these 
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while they were at school together. Other witnesses 
called by Coleridge corroborated this (although their 
recollections of the tattoos differed somewhat). The 
Claimant, needless to say, had no such marks. This was 
enough for the jury. They let it be known that they had 
heard enough to declare the Claimant an impostor. The 
judge, Bovill, agreed with them, and ordered that the 
Claimant be arrested for perjury. 

That the jury had clearly decided the case on tne Jattoo 
evidence troubled many. If Roger had been tattooed in 
this way, then no further proof was needed that he and 
the Claimant were different men. Why then had the 
family not spoken up about the tattoos earlier, saving 
everyone an awful lot of time and money? Could it be 
true, as the Claimant’s supporters maintained, that there 
was a conspiracy against him? 

Released on bail, the Claimant made a barnstorming tour 
of the country, speaking to thousands and soliciting 
money for his defence fund. It was from this point that 
the Tichbome cause became a great popular movement. 
From the beginning, opinions about the case had been 
polarised along class lines. While the upper classes, with 
a few exceptions, looked on the Claimant with contempt, 
the masses took an instant liking to ‘good old Sir Roger’ 
with his love of sport and his ability to get on with 
anybody. The newspapers, for the most part toeing the 
establishment line, looked on aghast as support for the 
Claimant soared. How could people be so stupid? 

The first point that needs to be made about all of this is 
an obvious one - if the Claimant really was a missing 
baronet, returned to have his inheritance, he makes no 
sense at all as a working class hero. But this is to 
misunderstand what was going on. The Tichborne case 
was not about identity, but transformation. The Claimant 
started life as an aristocrat, turned his back on this to 
rough it in wild and woolly Australia, then returned to 
regain his birthright. He was the man who had 
transcended class barriers. 

And then too, there was probably a more mundane 
reason behind the popular support for the Claimant. 
When the establishment attacked him for his ignorance, 
his boorishness, his illiteracy and lack of manners, they 
could easily recognise a slap to their own faces. 

The Claimant’s supporters had trouble finding a barrister 
to represent him in the coming criminal trial, and it was 
only a few weeks before it began, in April 1873, that 
Edward Kenealy stepped forward. Now this Kenealy was 
almost as interesting a character as the Claimant. He was 
an Irishman, a fiery orator and dabbler in radical politics, 
and he was already identified with lost causes, having 
taken part in the defence of the notoriously brazen 
poisoner, William Palmer. He was also, in his spare 
time, a mystic who turned out enormously long religious 
books, including The Book of God , a commentary on the 
Apocalypse. Kenealy wrote that a new Messiah arises 
every 60 years. Adam had been the first, Jesus was in 
there of course, and the 12 th one was now due. This new 
Messiah, he strongly suggested, was Kenealy himself. 

In the criminal trial, unlike the previous civil trial, the 
prosecution’s object was to prove not only that the 
Claimant was not Sir Roger Tichbome, but that he was 
Arthur Orton. The prosecuting counsel, Hawkins, began 
by calling numerous witnesses who had known Orton in 
England, including his former girlfriend. 

Kenealy, having come to the case late, never mastered 


its complexities. He made up for ignorance in bluster, 
painting the picture of a massive conspiracy against his 
client involving lawyers, the Government, the Tichbome 
family and Catholics (it had been rumoured that, should 
the Claimant be recognised, he would halt the family’s 
regular donations to the Church). He flatly accused the 
prosecution witnesses of being paid to lie. In building his 
case he received no help whatsoever from the Claimant, 
who seemed thoroughly bored with the whole business. 
A peculiarity of the law at the time was that defendants 
in criminal cases could not themselves testify, so the 
Claimant sat mute as the lawyers argued, sketching 
caricatures of the courtroom personalities, waiting for 
each day’s adjournment so he could get out and about 
and enjoy himself. He laughed uproariously at the jokes 


THE CASE OF 

THE BROWN-EYED FRENCH BOY 

One of the most curious aspects of the Tichbome case is the 
fact that Roger Tichbome’s mother recognised the Claimant 
as her son, but there is a much stranger recent example 
involving false identification. In October 1997, Beverly 
Barclay of San Antonio, Texas was told by police that her 
son, Nicholas, who had disappeared, aged 13, some three 
and a half years earlier, might be in Spain. A boy claiming 
to be Nicholas had apparently been found by social workers. 
He said he had been kidnapped by a paedophile gang who 
had smuggled him to Europe, where he was held with other 
children who were tortured and abused. Nicholas’s sister 
flew to Spain and brought the boy back to Texas, and he was 
accepted by Nicholas’s mother, grandmother, friends and 
neighbours. 

But some people were suspicious, including an FBI agent 
and a detective hired by the TV program Hard Copy. The 
boy seemed to have a French accent. His face, and in 
particular his ears, looked different to Nicolas’s. Oh, and 
while Nicholas had blue eyes, this boy’s eyes were brown. 
Nicholas’s family refused to accept that this was not 
Nicholas, however. They believed his story that the 
paedophiles had injected his eyes with a chemical which 
changed their colour, so as to make him harder to identify. 

When the FBI obtained the boy’s fingerprints and sent 
them to Interpol, his real identity was revealed. He was not 
16-year-old Nicholas Barclay, but a 23-year-old Frenchman 
named Frederic Bourdin. Since his mid-teens, Bourdin, who 
had been rejected by his mother at an early age, had 
wandered around Europe, taking up and then discarding 
various identities and nationalities, always telling a tale of a 
terrible childhood to gain sympathy. This was the first time 
he had pretended to be a real person though. He had begun 
the scam by ringing The National Center for Missing 
Children in the US, posing as a social worker. He gave a 
description of himself and asked if any boys resembling this 
had gone missing a few years previously. He was given the 
name Nicholas Barclay and took it from there. 



Nicolas Barclay (left) and Frederic Bourdin. 
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Hawkins made at his own expense, and seemed 
completely oblivious to his fate should he lose the case. 
Faced with such a useless client, Kenealy adopted a two¬ 
pronged strategy. On the one hand, he painted the young 
Roger Tichborne as a dissolute wastrel, thus making his 
transformation into the Claimant more plausible. On the 
other, he portrayed the Claimant as an utter fool who 
lacked the intelligence to come up with such a fiendish 
imposture. In doing so, he disputed many of the things 
the Claimant had said in the first trial. As it was perjury 
that the Claimant was now being charged with, this was 
an unusual strategy, to say the least. 

In his month-long summing up at the trial’s conclusion, 
Chief Justice Cockbum made no bones about the 
flimsiness of the Claimant’s case. He concentrated on 
the Claimant’s ignorance, the dissimilarities between 
him and Roger, and the matter of the tattoos. He also 
registered his disgust at Kenealy’s behaviour (Kenealy 
would be disbarred after the trial). 

Cockbum’s summing up was due to end on 28 February 
1874, and a verdict was expected almost immediately. 
Fearing civil unrest, even rebellion, the government 
despatched 600 police to Westminster, but the crowds 
took the guilty verdict calmly. Historian Michael Roe 
suggests that “the Claimant’s supporters wanted his 
freedom less than they wanted confirmation that he was 
a victim of conspiracy”. The case had lasted 180 days, 
making it the longest trial in British history, and it would 
remain so until the recent McLibel case. 

Britons all come pay attention 
And list awhile to my sad song 

And when you \e heard some facts I'll mention 
You 'll say they ve proved that right is wrong 

That the claimant is the right man 
To many people is quite clear 

But the jury found him guilty 
His sentence is fourteen years . 

(From the ballad ‘We’ll Not Forget Poor Roger 
Now’.) 

The establishment breathed a collective sigh of relief 
that the case was over, but they had not reckoned on the 
bloody-mindedness of Kenealy. Riding on the back of 
the incredible popularity the case had given him, 
Kenealy started a newspaper, The Englishman , which 
mixed pro-Claimant polemics with other populist causes 
such as crusades against compulsory vaccination, the 
Contagious Diseases Act (which gave the police power 
to examine alleged prostitutes for venereal disease) and 
the lunacy laws (which were said to make it too easy for 
doctors to commit people). Kenealy’s paper was a great 
success, as was the political movement he founded - the 
Magna Charta Association - which called for the 
dismantling of the party political system and the 
abolition of taxes on the working classes. Some 250 
branches sprang up around the country, and 200,000 
gathered for a Magna Charta demonstration in Hyde Park 
in March 1874, supposedly the largest crowd ever to 
gather in London. 

Kenealy’s movement was beginning to look like a real 
i threat to the social order. Then, in the following year, he 
was elected to Parliament, where he quickly moved for a 
Royal Commission into the Tichborne case (it was 
defeated in a vote of 302 to one). But Kenealy’s political 
movement began to falter due to lack of funds, the vast 
majority of its members being poor. He achieved nothing 


further in Parliament, and was defeated in the 1880 
election. He died two weeks later, and the Magna Charta 
Association eventually petered out. 

The Claimant was released from prison in 1884. He 
immediately resumed touring the country and once again 
thousands turned up to hear him speak. Many of his 
appearances were now made in music halls and circuses, 
which some of his supporters found demeaning. The 
Claimant loved music halls though, and even found a 
new, young wife in one of them (having become 
estranged from his first wife while in prison). With 
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CLAIM: Darren Tichborne with the family crest 


Hopeful heir wants 


WOULD-BE lord of 
the manor Darren 
Tichborne hopes to 
turn an English man¬ 
sion into a hippy 
squat. 

Darren, 25, claims to 
be the 15th Baronet of 
Tichborne and is trying 
to become owner of a 
sprawling Hampshire 
estate. 

“I will kick out rich 
yuppies from our villa¬ 
ges so ordinary people 
can afford to live in 
them again,” he said 
today from his . East 
End squat. 

He would also invite 
the hippy peace convoy, 
which holds a festival at 
Stonehenge, to camp at 
Tichborne Estate. 

Carpenter 

Darren said he would 
still sport a punk hair 
style and wear an ear¬ 
ring when he became 
Lord Tichborne. 

Darren, a carpenter 
who has been in Eng¬ 
land for six years, first 
heard of his links to one 
of England’s noblest 
families while he was in 
a London police cell 
three years ago. 

A fellow inmate told 


mansion 
as squat 

him of the controversy 
about the Tichborne 
baronetcy. 

“I didn’t take it at all 
seriously at first but 
now we have some 
solicitors looking at it,” 
he said. 

Darren says he is the 
great-great-grandson 
of Arthur Orton, who 
claimed his real name 
was Roger ' Doughty- 
Tichborne. ‘ 

He wants to exhume 
the body of the 10th 
Baronet of Tichborne 
to prove that Orton was 
his son and that he, 
Darren, is a descend¬ 
ant. 

Darren believes that 
modem genetic tests, 
unheard of last century, 
will enable him to prove 
his lineage. 

“It’s a long way to go 
and I haven’t got the 
money to fight a court 
case but we are hoping 
that ordinary people 
here and in Australia 
will support nae.” 


The Orton Family f s designs upon the Tichborne fortune 
did not end with Arthur Orton, as this news story from 
1989 makes clear : 
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Kenealy and other staunch supporters dead, however, the 
Tichborne movement was in decline. Seeking funds, the 
Claimant travelled to New York in 1886, was treated 
with indifference there and ended up working as a 
bartender. Back in England, still strapped for cash, he 
signed a confession for a newspaper, in which he 
admitted to being Arthur Orton. As soon as he received 
the payment for this, he retracted it. He was living in as 
abject a state of poverty as he had ever known when, on 
April Fool’s Day, 1888, he was found dead in his bed. 
He was buried in a coffin with ‘Sir Roger Charles 
Tichborne’ on its lid. 

It is now almost universally agreed that the Claimant 
was Arthur Orton, bom in Wapping in 1834, who had 
travelled to South America like the real Roger Tichborne 
(only four years earlier). All the evidence suggests that, 
when he first made his claim from the safe distance of 
Wagga Wagga, the most he had hoped for was to 
squeeze a little money out of Lady Tichborne, and he 
had never expected to actually go to England in the guise 
of Sir Roger. But then the affair developed its own 
momentum, spurred on by the greed of others hoping to 
get a piece of the Tichborne pie. And Orton, a man who 
seems to have lived only for the moment, went along 
with it. 

Yet other mysteries remain. An enormous amount has 
been written about the case, and Orton was, for many 
years, perhaps the most closely observed man in Britain, 
but he remains an enigma. How did he cope, every day, 
with the knowledge that a vast machinery of humanity 
had arisen, all built upon the idea that he was someone 
he wasn’t? 

Why did so many people recognise the Claimant as 
Roger Tichborne, including many who had known Roger 
well? It’s hard to believe there was no physical 
resemblance between the two men, yet it’s impossible to 
see any in the photos of them. 

And then there is the transformation that took place in 
the Claimant over the years. He arrived in England 


inarticulate and barely literate, the very model of a 
country butcher, yet he soon became an effective public 
speaker, and by the end of his time in prison his letters 
were as expressive and elegantly written as anything the 
real Roger Tichborne could have turned out - perhaps 
more so. While he remained ignorant of many details of 
Roger’s life, at the same time he constantly came up 
with snippets of information about Roger which 
convinced people he was the genuine article. To explain 
this, some have surmised that Orton was an illegitimate 
son of one of the Tichborne men. Others have suggested 
that Roger survived the wreck of the Bella (if she was 
wrecked) and made it to Australia, where he met Orton. 
Douglas Woodruff, author of the definitive account of 
the case, The Tichborne Claimant , is inclined to believe 
this, and cites persistent rumours that Orton and 
Tichborne were bushrangers together. But there is no 
real evidence that any of these theories are true. 

Arthur Orton may have been a liar and a rogue, but 
once you start researching the Tichborne case it’s hard 
not to warm to him. He may have put a considerable 
dent in the bank accounts of his backers, but he certainly 
provided them with a lot of entertainment in return. In 
some ways, he was a sort of 19 th century version of Barry 
McKenzie, the gormless Australian comic strip (and later 
movie) character created by Barry Humphries in the 
1960s. “Fresh from the shores of the Antipodes,” the 
wide-eyed Bazza arrives in England ready to wreak 
havoc, initiate a thousand piss-ups, and basically get up 
the noses of the Poms. It’s a description which fits the 
Tichborne Claimant to a ‘T’. 



THE FRONT AND INSIDE COVERS OF THIS ISSUE... 



Attack of hysteria with contraction of shoulder muscles on 
one side. The hand protects the genitals under the influence 
of erotic hallucinations 


..are taken from The Encyclopaedia of Sex Practice , edited by Norman Haire, which was first 
published in 1938 and reprinted for decades (my copy dates from 1961). Written with the 
object of bringing “general enlightenment to the adult public concerning all aspects of sex”, it’s 
a wonderful example of those books advertised in the back of old men’s magazines which 
promised so much (and usually delivered so little). 

It begins with a quick trot through the sex lives of primitive people, full of no doubt dubious 
but fascinating facts (did you know, for example, that “the Alfurs of the Celebes tie the hairy 
eyelid of a goat around the glans penis, which serves the same purpose as the ampallang ”?) 
The sexual expertise of various nationalities are then compared, with .the Indians at the top of 
the tree (“The heat of the Indian sun, the voluptuousness of the vegetation, the fragrant 
moonlight nights, and the whole magic setting of the country, have turned the Hindoo into a 
virtuoso of love.”) while in France “almost every healthy, educated person is an expert on 
love”. (It is also notable that “while the Frenchwoman in general may not be so pretty or 
fascinating as the women of some other countries, the French prostitute is far more attractive 
than any other in the world.”) After a while the style calms down a bit, and the bulk of the 
book’s 800+ pages consist of a fairly reasonable discussion of sexual matters, rounded off with 
an enthusiastic account of the history of nudism. 

It’s not the text, however, but the illustrations which make this book worth snapping up if you 
spy it in a secondhand shop. Lots of striking - and quite beautiful - anatomical paintings in 
muted shades of red and blue, hilarious diagrams explaining phenomena such as premature 
ejaculation, and numerous pictures of Siamese twins, hermaphrodites, hysterical women 
contorting themselves and other freaks of nature. One can only wonder what the book’s original 
readers, seeking enlightenment before their wedding night, can have made of it all. 
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When you think of all the legends of Australian art - 
Dobell, Nolan, Whiteley, Ken Done - the name of Lyall 
Randolph, sculptor, is usually conspicuous by its 
absence. 

For good reason. Randolph was to art what Chad 
Morgan was, and still is, to Australian music. His 
greatest work was the Bondi Mermaids, a masterpiece of 
glamour gal kitsch that graced the big rock at North 
Bondi for nearly fifteen years before nature, the ultimate 
critic, literally ripped them off. His only surviving public 
work, to my knowledge, is the wonderfully atrocious 
Three Sisters fountain at Katoomba, near the Scenic 
Railway. 

In truth, Randolph, a graduate of the Rayner Hoff 
school, was not a bad sculptor (witness his convincing 
bust of Bob Menzies) but his overpowering talent was 
for self-promotion. He liked his work to be in highly 
public places, and there was always a gimmick attached. 

When he first floated the idea of the two mermaids, he 
suggested using as a model the obscure British actress 
known only as Sabrina, a graduate of the Mamie Van 
Doren Institute for Blonde Big-Breasted Bimbos. When 1 
Sabrina wisely declined his generous offer, Randolph 
used two local spunks, Jan Carmody, Miss Australia Surf 
1959, and Lynette Whillier, coincidentally a breast 
stroke champion, to model for his mermaids. 

In 1960, when the gold-plated fibreglass and concrete 
creations first appeared bolted to the rock, their obvious 
lack of bikinis raised the ire of the Catholic church. A 



Randolph’s bust of Sir Robert Menzies 


church spokesman on moral matters, the wonderfully 
named Dr Rumble, said at the time, “We can hardly 
complain if young men, their passions inflamed, commit 
sex offences.” \Ve now know that young Catholic men 
were much too busy having sex offences committed 
against them to commit any of their own. 

In 1974, after an eventful life (one mermaid had been 
stolen by university pranksters then replaced) nature 
finally did what the Catholics wanted to many years 
before. A storm swept one of the mermaids off the rock, 
while the other, by this stage minus a few body parts, 
was removed by the council. Like some ancient 
archaeological treasure, its decaying remains are now 
stored in a back room at Waverley Library. 

By the way, when interviewed many years later, Jan 
Carmody stressed that she always kept her bikini top on 
and always brought along her husband because she 
didn’t trust Randolph. He was a notorious perve. Would 
you trust a man who wears an Hawaiian shirt and a 
beret? 

But Lyall Randolph was much more than a one hit 
wonder. He had ideas, lots of them. His grand vision was 
to turn Sydney into a giant public gallery of Randolphia. 
Fortunately for us, most of his ideas were so ridiculous 
they were never even considered. 

Randolph was also an inventor. Among his best ideas 
were a self-spreading toothbrush and an electrical 
machine for the cure of rheumatism which he 
thoughtfully sent to President Johnson for approval (no 
reply). Designs for a flying saucer with a rotating rim 
which was powered by its own centrifugal force were 
sent to Prince Philip, who did reply, but without actually 
endorsing the concept. 

Randolph also designed (and, unbelievably, talked 
someone into financing) the amazing Mummy Minder 
Matress. This machine was meant to recreate the womb 
experience during the first few months of a baby’s life. 

■ Features included an electric motor which operated a 
pair of artificial lungs, a simulated heart beat, and a pair 
of fake breasts into which feeding bottles were inserted. 
For some reason, the Mummy Minder never took off. 

He did have some modest success in 1958 when he 
talked the then PM Robert Menzies into sitting for him. 
Pig Iron Bob spent eight and a half hours in Randolph’s 
poky studio in Denholm Street, Bondi, while his head 
and shoulders were transformed into clay, then bronze, 
and finally plaster. I’ve seen photos of a production line 
of Big Bob statuettes, looking a bit like garden gnomes. I 
want one! 

Other.Lyall Randolph plans included a fountain 
featuring Australian sporting heroes (Dawn Fraser and 
Margaret Court to name two) and another fountain for 
Manly Council featuring a male and a female on moving 
surfboards, a couple of dolphins, some neon lights and 
coloured water. 

Randolph was nothing if not versatile. When his 
artworks were poo-poohed, he turned sculpture into a 
theatrical performance, appearing as ‘The Lightning 
Sculptor’ on the vaudeville circuit. His act, introduced 
by chorus girl in fishnets, included inviting a member of 
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Lyall Randolph with Lynette Whillier 


the audience to sit on stage while Randolph sculpted him 
or her within minutes. For this must-see performance, he 
wore a painter’s smock and, naturally, a beret. 

Sadly, this and other enterprises failed to make him any 
money and Randolph died, broke and alone, in a Woy 
Woy caravan park in 1975. One of the few to 
commemorate the life of this great Australian eccentric 


was the novelist Olaf Ruhen, who added this touching 
but truthful postscript. “Not many people had a great 
deal of time for him and not many of his ideas survive, 
but the world seems smaller without him. He was an 
individual and a trier and I hope that someone comes 
soon to take his place.” 

Twenty five years later and we’re still waiting. 
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Standing. Wide-Awake, wooing sleep — “But I must stand 
more yet/ 1 he says. Standing is a lullaby to Mr. Fern. 
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O Close-op Of Mr. Fern On Collins-Exhibiti on-streets Corner. Likes this spot because tree 

gives some sort of shelter in extreme weather. Returns to cafe doorway at 7 p.m.. but Sleep. Blessed Sleep, but hardly won 

8 o’clock finds him back at this corner. Stays another three hours, then thinks about sleep. goes off while Bitting down. Doesn’t 


for Mr. Fern. He 
sleep standing up. 
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My Favourite Dictators #1 


Ceausescu 


“I won’t need a trade,” said a brash young Nicolae 
Ceausescu to his brother-in-law, who was trying to teach 
him shoemaking. “I’m going to be Romania’s Stalin.” 
And so it came to pass. 

He was bom in the village of Scomicesti in 1918 (his 
father, a peasant farmer, was so habitually drunk when 
he registered his children’s births that he ended up 
naming three of his sons Nicolae). In his early teens, 
Ceausescu moved to Bucharest where he joined the 
fledgling Romanian Communist Party. Short, ungainly, 
stammering and barely literate (he would remain so until 
the ‘50s) he soon made a name for himself among the 
police as an enthusiastic agitator and street fighter. 

He spent most of the war years in jail where he acted as 
servant and bodyguard to the RCP leader, Gheorghiu- 
Dej, and honed up on Marxist-Leninist jargon. In 1946 
the Communists, formerly a small and motley band 
whose only policy was subservience to the Soviet Union, 
seized power in rigged elections. Ceausescu was given 
the rank of major-general and put in charge of 
indoctrinating the army. He followed this with a series of 
posts in the ’50s, gradually rising through the party 
ranks. Meanwhile, his frightful wife Elena, whom he had 
married in 1946, had begun her absurd masquerading as 
a chemist. While her closest brush with chemistry had 
been a stint in a patent medicine factory in the ’30s, 
party ties got her a speedy doctorate and a job in the 
Institute of Chemistry in Bucharest. Eventually she 
would become its director - to the anguish of the staff. 

Behind-the-scenes machinations landed Ceausescu the 
party leadership after the death of Gheorgiu-Dej in 1965, 
and the first few years of his rule were characterised by 
apparent openness and liberalism. Ceausescu continued 
the policy, initiated by his predecessor, of distancing 
Romania from the Soviet Union, which was popular with 
the Romanians and made him the West’s favourite 
Eastern Bloc dictator. This was an image boosted 
immeasurably by his denunciation of the 1968 invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. 

There were early signs of megalomania though. 
Ceausescu grew addicted to the adulation of crowds, and 
elaborately stage-managed tours of Romania’s towns 
became a regular part of his schedule. Regional party 
chiefs competed with each other to put on the best show 
(in one celebrated incident, when a row of specially 
planted trees died before an impending visit, a team of 
workers was despatched to paint their leaves green). A 
pivotal event was Ceausescu’s 1971 visit to China and 
North Korea, where he witnessed, respectively, the 
Cultural Revolution and the personality cult of Kim II- 
Sung, and liked what he saw. Back home he moved to 
cut Romania off from the outside world, clamping down 
on ‘decadent’ Western culture and tightening press 
controls. It would eventually become illegal to own a 
typewriter which had not been registered with the police. 

In dealing with his enemies, Ceausescu displayed a 
greater subtlety than many of his fellow communist 


leaders, preferring demotion and internal exile to 
imprisonment and torture (although there was a fair 
amount of these as well). Meanwhile his secret police, 
the Securitate, maintained their grip on the country by 
creating an all-pervasive climate of paranoia. It was 
commonly believed that most - if not all - the country’s 
phones were bugged, and that one in four people was a 
Securitate informer. Whether such tales were really true 
hardly mattered. 

Advancement in all areas of society came to depend on 
paying lip service to the Ceausescus. With all printing 
presses controlled by the state, it became virtually 
impossible to have a book published without a reference 
to - or preferably a quote from - the turgid speeches of 
the self-styled ‘Genius of the Carpathians’, while the 
country’s bookshelves strained beneath the weight of the 
great man’s collected works - a compulsory purchase for 
all party members. Elena’s career as a chemist followed 
a similar pattern, with countless research papers issued 
under her name (in fact, unlike her husband, she never 
learned to read). She wielded real political power too, 
being made deputy premier in 1980. 

With Romania’s economic and social problems 
deepening, the Ceausescus became increasingly 
preoccupied with grandiose building plans. As part of a 
strange, neo-Marxist desire to efface the differences 
between town and country, villages were levelled and 
hundreds of churches and historic buildings torn down to 
make way for hideous, poorly-built apartment blocks. 
After his death, it was reported that Ceausescu had even 
planned to demolish the 14th century castle of Vlad the 
Impaler (reputedly the inspiration for Dracula, but 
regarded as a national hero in Romania for his ferocious 
rebellion against the Turks) and build his own castle on 
the ruins. (Appropriately enough, one of the many 



Ceausescu in an official portrait utilising someone 
else's shoulders. Note the kingly sceptre. 
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rumours which circulated about Ceausescu was that he 
himself was a vampire who fed on the blood of new-born 
babies.) The culmination of this building program, and 
perhaps the greatest architectural folly of all time, was 
the gargantuan People’s Palace, designed to hold, for no 
good reason, all the arms of government under one roof. 
A fifth of old Bucharest was destroyed to make way for 
the palace and the avenue leading to it - longer and 
wider than the Champs-Elysee. Romanians are still 
trying to figure out what to do with this monstrous 
building, which is so large it cannot be heated. 

By the early ’80s, Ceausescu’s adherence to Stalinist 
central planning and insistence on industrial growth at 
the expense of agriculture had ruined Romania’s 
economy, but it took the fall of the Berlin Wall and the 
revolutions of 1989 to create the necessary conditions for 
his removal. The trigger came with demonstrations in 


support of a dissident priest in the Transylvanian city of 
Timisoara. Ceausescu was rattled and ordered his 
security forces to fire on the crowd. Ironically, in the 
information vacuum that was Ceausescu’s Romania, 
rumour soon inflated the less than one hundred killed in 
Timisoara into tens of thousands, inflaming the rest of 
the country. On 21 December Ceausescu (who believed 
until the end that he had a mystical bond with the people 
when he spoke to them en masse) appeared on the 
balcony of the Central Committee building to address a 
rally and was booed for the first time (the expression on 
has face, caught by TV cameras, was something to see). 
Panicking, he and Elena escaped from the building’s roof 
by helicopter. Captured by the army they were given a 
hasty trial on Christmas day, placed against a wall and 
shot. 


Sea-Monkeys! 



Today's comic books, with their sophisticated storylines, 
rich colours and glossy paper, are a far cry from the 
roughly printed offerings of past decades, but one thing I 
miss is the cheesy advertising which used to fill their 
spare pages. No adventure of Batman, Spiderman et al 
was complete without a few tempting offers for X-Ray 
Spex, monster blood, body-building courses and those 
ubiquitous 'instant pets' known as Sea-Monkeys. Like X- 
Ray Spex, Sea-Monkeys were widely regarded by kids as 
a bit of a con. Everyone knew they looked nothing like 
monkeys (let alone the smiling cartoon characters they 
were depicted as in the ads, wearing crowns and living in 
castles) and I didn’t know anyone who'd ordered them. 
Nevertheless, I always found the idea of something that 
sprang to life when you added water to it rather intriguing, 
and when I came upon a Sea-Monkey kit in a 
supermarket recently, I snapped it up. 

And I’m glad I did, if only for the experience of reading 
the tiny classic of hyperbole that is the ‘Amazing Live Sea 
Monkeys® Official Handbook’. 

You are about to begin a NEW amazing hobby that is so 
FANTASTIC, it STAGGERS THE IMAGINATION! With 
only water and the * crystals" in your Amazing Live Sea- 
Monkeys ® Kit you will reuse the world’s only living, 
breathing INSTANT PETS... With Sea-Monkeys® you will 
share the knowledge that through your willingness to 
explore the unknown, you have stepped across the 
threshold of one of the strange worids of tomorrow’s 
science...TODAY! 

Having thus awakened the inner Frankenstein in every 
child, the handbook goes on to explain that Sea-Monkeys 
are a specially bred variety of Artemia Salina, or brine 
shrimp. They can remain in suspended animation in their 
eggs for many years, “real time travellers asleep in 
biological time-capsules for their strange journey into the 
future!” For years they were sold to aquariums as fish 
food, for no-one had realised that they possessed 
qualities which make them “one of the most desirable 
pets ever sold”. Thankfully that's all changed. 


Your basic starter kit consists of the handbook, a clear 
plastic tank with a sort of green volcano effect on the 
base, packets of eggs, water purifier and 'growth food', 
and a measuring spoon. Having filled the tank with 
bottled water and added the water purifier, I waited the 
required 36 hours for this to take effect. I looked forward 
to the tricks you could teach your Sea-Monkeys to do, 
such as hypnotising them with a flashlight (they follow 
light, you see, “But as with any trick, it’s mystifying - 
unless you KNOW how it's done.”) I also did a little 
digging, and found that Sea-Monkeys were invented in 
1960 by Harold von Braunhut, the president of the 
vaguely sinister sounding Transcience Corporation, and 
also the mastermind behind X-Ray Spex. This guy is the 
Einstein of gimmicky crap flogged in comics! 

Finally it was time to hatch my eggs. I tipped them into 
the tank and sure enough, the water was suddenly filled 
with almost microscopic wiggly things swimming around 
in a purposeful manner. It was, I have to say, pretty 
impressive. 

Well, I did everything the handbook told me to do. I put 
them in sunlight, while making sure they didn't get too 
hot. I aerated their water every night by emptying the tank 
into another container and back again (which “will not 
frighten them but gives them the harmless fun of a ‘roller¬ 
coaster ride’.) I didn't overfeed them - I swear. Alas, 
after a week, all but four of my Sea-Monkeys had died. 
These four swam happily through the corpses of their 
fallen comrades for another few days, then they too 
expired. 

But all is not lost. Included in the original batch of eggs 
were some which require more than one period of 
dryness and wetness before hatching. So now I just have 
to wait for the water in my tank to evaporate (which, at 
the rate it’s going, will be about two years) and I’ll have 
another chance. Until then, I can contemplate the Sea- 
Monkey products you can order, including “Sea Medic” 
(“the only medicine available for Sea-Monkeys®” - 
perhaps I should have had some of that), The Amazing 
Sea-Bubble Pendant (“lets you safely take your pets out 
for a day of adventure") and Cupids Arrow Mating 
Powder, an aphrodisiac which “will fill your tank with 
oodles of cute babies - fast!” 
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Remote Viewers: The Secret History of America’s Psychic 
Spies by Jim Schnabel (Dell, 1997) 

As someone who has devoured books on the paranormal 
from the time I leamt to read, I’ve inevitably come to some 
tentative - and I stress tentative - conclusions. On the 
subjects of telepathy and clairvoyance, I found that there 
was enough evidence to say that these abilities do exist, but 
that they are rare, difficult to quantify, and almost 
impossible to reproduce in a laboratory. The famous 
experiments conducted by J.B. Rhine of Duke University 
over several decades produced only the slightest statistical 
evidence for ESP, and I could find no really convincing 
case of someone using psychic powers for practical reasons 
- to solve a crime, for example. Psychic abilities seemed to 
manifest themselves in occasional and unexpected flashes - 
a mother suddenly knowing that her son, many miles away, 
has died, for example. The corollary to this was that anyone 
who appeared able to demonstrate such abilities on cue - 
the Uri Gellers of this world - should be treated with the 
greatest suspicion. 

Remote Viewers turns all of that on its head, and left me 
more puzzled than any other book I can remember. 

It tells the story of a research program conducted by the 
Pentagon and CIA from 1972 until the mid-90s into the 
potential for intelligence gathering by psychic means. It’s 
the sort of subject matter which you expect to see served up 
as a thin gruel of unsourced quotes, scanty details and 
unjustified speculation by some semi-literate hack, then 
popped on a supermarket shelf alongside the latest celebrity 
diet book. But Jim Schnabel is no hack. His previous 
books, Round in Circles , on the crop circle craze in Britain, 
and Dark White , on alien abduction hysteria, were models 
of analysis, debunking their subjects without malice, and 
with a considerable amount of insight. Remote Viewers 
brings the same intelligence to bear on its subject, but with 
the opposite result. The unsourced quotes here are few and 
far between. Schnabel has the story from the program’s 
participants, and in over 400 pages builds up a detailed and 
apparently authoritative account of a quite astonishing 
endeavour. 

The story really began with a news report in 1960 that the 
US Navy had achieved telepathic communication with the 
nuclear submarine ‘Nautilus’ while it lay beneath the polar 


ice cap and outside radio range. This story was a 
fabrication, but it was apparently enough to start the Soviets 
doing their own research along these lines. When reports of 
their successes filtered through to the West, the US 
intelligence agencies began to get worried - the whole 
apparatus of an intelligence service being useless if it could 
be penetrated by psychic means. In 1972 a unit was 
established inside the Strategic Research Institute, a CIA 
scientific facility in California, and a number of individuals 
selected with potential psychic abilities. 

The technique eventually developed at SRI was dubbed 
‘remote viewing’. In a typical session, the remote viewer 
sat in a darkened, sound-deadened room, attempting to 
clear his or her mind of all extraneous thoughts. A 
controller then gave the target, which could be a person, 
object or event. From the beginning, the results were 
promising. Schnabel suggests that, once the techniques 
were refined, up to half the material gathered in RV 
sessions was accurate, while one of the program’s stars, Pat 
Price, was much more successful than that. Schnabel gives 
dozens of examples of remote viewers picking up precise, 
highly technical details of military installations, foreign 
embassies, new weapons being secretly developed, the 
activities of suspected spies, the whereabouts of hostages 
and missing planes. They were also able to solve the 
mystery of why Soviet embassy employees were often seen 
with fishing rods. These, it was suspected, concealed 
electronic devices, but a remote viewer observed an 
extended fishing rod being used for the more mundane task 
of retrieving a package hidden high up a wall. An embassy 
employee was later seen to do just this. 

Discovering exactly how and why remote viewing worked 
proved elusive. Early on, one of the leading remote 
viewers, Ingo Swann, hit on the idea of the controller 
giving geographical coordinates for targets (which is 
reminiscent of dowsers using maps to locate hidden oil or 
gold) and this proved effective. But then it was found that 
giving these coordinates in a scrambled form, or even 
having the controller simply say “Target”, were equally 
effective. Even stranger was the fact that the remote 
viewers seemed able to move through time as easily as 
space. Indeed, some sessions were unsuccessful because a 
remote viewer had hit the correct target but observed it in 
the past or future. One thing that all of the remote viewers 
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found difficult, almost impossible, to do however was pick 
up words or numbers, which explains why this is not a skill 
that will win you the lottery (although some of the remote 
viewers did try their hand on the stockmarket, with mixed 
results). 

Eventually the program was wound down. This was partly 
due to the fact that remote viewing remained hit or miss, 
and a successful session could only be confirmed with 
information gained by conventional means, thus negating 
the whole exercise. But the main reason was presumably 
the inherent scepticism of politicians and high-ranking 
officers, the so-called ‘giggle factor’. 

What, then, to make of this book? It seems to me there are 
three possibilities. One, it is a hoax. Given Schnabel’s 
credentials, and the number of people who have spoken to 
him on the record, it is an extraordinarily elaborate and 
unlikely one. Two, the program’s veterans, when talking to 
Schnabel, have consistently exaggerated the accuracy of the 
RV sessions. Now, it is true that the remote viewers were 
not always given feedback on how accurate their reports 
had been. Yet many of the successes Schnabel describes go 
way beyond a little exaggeration (have a look at the section 
on pages 248 to 251, which shows the stages by which a 
remote viewer builds up an uncannily accurate drawing of a 
telephone switching centre). Three, the book is essentially 
true. If this is the case, it represents far and away the most 
convincing evidence for the paranormal I have ever seen. 
Indeed, it seems to have popped out of some parallel 
universe where clairvoyance is as simple as going up to the 
comer shop for a carton of milk (even Schnabel himself, 
under the tutelage of Ingo Swann, succeeded in remote | 
viewing). But if the book is all it purports to be, this begs | 
all sorts of other questions. Why was this program so 
successful when so many others have failed? And why has 
this book, with the exception of a few reviews in alternative 
magazines, sunk without trace? 

As I said, I’m puzzled. 

The Queen of Whale Cay by Kate Summerscale (4th 
Estate, 1998) 

In 1995, when she was working on the London Daily 
Telegraph , it fell upon Kate Summerscale to write the 
obituary of one Marion ‘Joe’ Carstairs, who had been 
briefly famous as a motor boat racer in the 1920s, and later 
as the ‘queen’ of an island in the Bahamas. Having written 
it, she decided that this was one life which deserved more 
than a few inches of newsprint. This biography is the result, 1 
and boy was she right. j 

Marion Carstairs was bom in 1900, although she preferred 
to trace her life from the moment when, aged about four, 
she was thrown from a bolting camel and acquired the 
nickname of ‘Tuffy’. Her mother was a serial-marrying 
alcoholic and heroin addict, but more importantly she was 
the heir to an oil fortune, which meant that her daughter I 
was wealthy enough to make her life up as she went along. 
She served as a driver in World War I, and afterwards 
started an upmarket car hire company with a crew of 
female chauffeurs. She was by now calling herself ‘Joe’, i 
dressing in men’s clothes and busily seducing women (her i 
lovers would go on to include Greta Garbo and Marlene I 
Deitrich). She also took up the new sport of motorboat | 
racing, won trophies in England and the US, and became 
known as ‘the fastest woman on water’. 

In 1925 came the pivotal event in Carstairs’s life. Whilst 
on holiday in Switzerland, a girlfriend presented her with a 
doll in the shape of a man, 13 inches tall, with a leather face 
and beady black eyes. She dubbed him Lord Tod Wadley 





Joe Carstairs with Lord Tod Wadley 


and he became her constant companion, alter ego and muse. 
She dressed him in imported clothes, provided him with a 
full set of miniature possessions, wrote poems to him and, 
while she wouldn’t risk him on a motorboat, took him 
everywhere else. One of the most striking images in the 
book is a photo of ‘Wadley in the 1970s’, standing in a 
garden with his dog at his feet, his face cracked and 
blackened (no doubt from the ardent kisses of his mistress). 

As the ‘20s drew to a close Carstairs’s boat racing career 
was faltering. She also, found the press were turning against 
her. In the years following the war, in which so many 
women had served alongside men, masculine women like 
Carstairs were seen as an interesting novelty. But the 
controversy surrounding Radclyffe Hall’s novel, The Well 
of Loneliness , had generated something of a moral panic 
over lesbianism. Carstairs’s tattoos, swearing and 
chainsmoking, previously seen as amusing affectations, 
now seemed rather more sinister. 

In 1933, after reading a newspaper advertisement, 
Carstairs purchased a small island called Whale Cay in the 
Bahamas for $40,000. Prior to her arrival it was inhabited 
by a solitary black couple, but she quickly set about 
establishing a kingdom. She had roads laid down, a harbour 
dredged, and built a lavish 5-bedroom house (which 
became the scene of many wild parties for her guests from 
Europe ar^d the US), a store, a church, a school and even a 
radio station. She also built a museum to herself, filling it 
with her racing trophies, knife collection, the heads of 
animals she had bagged and a life-size model of Wadley. 
Eventually some 200 islanders were living and working on 
Whale Cay. Carstairs ruled her island with a firm hand (she 
was known to sentence adulterers to be horsewhipped). Her 
subjects called her ‘the Boss’ and believed she had magical 
powers (and that Wadley was her idol). Church services 
were handled by the Reverend Julian Henshaw, a gay priest 
(or, in Carstairs’s words, “a very, very gay priest”) who 
liked to open his robes at parties to show that he was 
wearing nothing underneath. 



Carstairs was genuinely interested in the welfare of the 
natives, and wanted to see the economic success she had 
brought to Whale Cay spread to other islands. At one point 
she set up the Coloured League of Youth, which provided 
the means for them to set themselves up as farmers. In 
doing so she faced stiff opposition from the white 
aristocracy in Nassau, who made money by importing 
goods and had no desire to see the natives self-sufficient. 

However, during the ‘60s Carstairs faced increasing 
resentment from die islanders. Out of fashion again, she 
sold Whale Cay in 1977 - a traumatic event. She spent most 
of her remaining years in Florida, continuing to financially 
support a host of ex-girlfriends and others she had met over 
the years. She died in 1993 and Lord Tod Wadley was 
cremated with her. When her god-daughter was told this, 
she exclaimed, “Poor Wadley. How could she?” I must say 
I felt a bit sad myself. 

Given that Carstairs spent most of her life weaving an 
elaborate self-mythology, Summerscale has done a splendid 
job of separating fact from fiction, and produced a 
fascinating biography of an individual who, for once, 
deserves th^adjective ‘unique’. 

The Templar Revelation by Lynn Picknett and Clive 
Prince (Corgi, 1998) 

Biblical scholars have been picking apart the texts of the 
New Testament for years, but it’s only recently that their 
conclusions have begun to filter through to the general 
public. Not surprisingly, it’s the most sensational readings 
of the story which get the most attention. Hugh Schonfeld’s 
The Passover Plot (1965), which described how Christ 
faked his crucifixion, created a bit of a stir in its day, but it 
was Baigent, Leigh and Lincoln’s The Holy Blood and the 
Holy Grail (1982) which really set the standard for the 
alternative history blockbuster. It also introduced English- 
speaking readers to the mysterious French society known as 
the Priory of Sion, which first emerged in the late 1950s, 
but which claims to be centuries old and the true successor 
to the Knights Templar. Its purpose, it was claimed, was to 
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preserve the knowledge of the bloodline of Christ, whose 
descendants became the Merovingian dynasty who ruled 
France until the seventh century (and whom the Priory 
presumably wishes to restore to power). The logical flaw in 
this theory, which Picknett and Prince point out, is that if 
Christ did survive the crucifixion, there’s nothing 
particularly special about his bloodline, so why the fuss? 
Picknett and Prince do accept that the Priory of Sion is a 
genuinely ancient society, however. They just think it’s 
harbouring a different secret. 

In their previous book, The Turin Shroud: In Whose 
Image , Picknett and Prince argued that the Shroud is a 
‘photographic’ self-portrait made by Leonardo da Vinci. I 
haven’t read this so I can’t really comment on their theory, 
except to say that I admire its chutzpah. The genesis of the 
present book was their curiosity about Leonardo’s apparent 
devotion to the figure of John the Baptist. 

The Templar Revelation mimics exactly the structure of 
The Holy Blood and the Holy Grail. The first half examines 
certain anomalies in European culture over the last 2,000 
years (in this case, the veneration of John the Baptist, and 
an apparently related worship of Mary Magdalene, found in 
several countries,, particularly France). The second returns 
to the Gospels, and related ‘apocryphal’ writings, in an 
attempt to explain these anomalies. 

John the Baptist and Mary Magdalene would appear to 
j have nothing in common, except for the fact that both are 
I marginalised figures in the Gospels whose relationship 
to Christ is somewhat mysterious. Picknett and Prince’s 
conclusions are twofold. Firstly they argue that the Baptist 
was a much more important and influential figure than the 
Gospels suggest, with numerous followers in several 
countries. Jesus they believe, began as one of these, then 
turned against him, and may have even had a hand in his 
death. While the Gospels portray the Baptist as subservient 
to Jesus, the opposite was actually the case, and there exists 
a clandestine tradition of worshipping the Baptist as the 
true Messiah. Among these secret ‘Johannites’ were the 
Templars (which explains their alleged worship of a 
severed head) and more recently the Priory of Sion. 

Secondly, they argue that Jesus, instead of coming from 
the Judaic tradition as is usually supposed, was an initiate 
of the Egyptian religion of Osiris and Isis (the Talmud, they 
note, depicts Jesus as an Egyptian magician). Jesus played 
the part of Osiris, the god who dies and rises again, while 
Mary Magdalene, his consort, was Isis, with whom he 
indulged in rituals of a possibly rude nature. 

I had high hopes for this book, having seen Picknett and 
Prince giving a most entertaining talk about it at the 1998 
Fortean Times Unconvention. In this, they concentrated on 
pointing out various odd details in Leonardo’s paintings, 
including a mysterious hand holding a knife, obviously not 
owned by any of the Apostles, which rises from behind the 
table in ‘The Last Supper’; while in ‘The Virgin of the 
Rocks’, which depicts die infant Jesus meeting the infant 
John the Baptist, it seems to be Jesus who’s supplicating 
himself before the Baptist. (The most striking feature of this 
painting, however, is the rock formation behind the Virgin 
which, in a possible reference to Leonardo’s alleged 
homosexual inclinations, is shaped like nothing so much as 
a huge erect penis.) 

I wasn’t disappointed with The Templar Revelation. It’s 
well-written and brimming with all sorts of fascinating 
arcana. That it’s ultimately unconvincing is, I think, 
inevitable. The Gospels are not historical documents as we 
understand them. They are clearly polemics, written with a 
specific agenda in mind. What that agenda was, however, 
we simply don’t know. All of them were written years after 
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the time of Christ, and we have no contemporary historical 
records of him whatsoever. Until such a time as these turn 
up - if ever - people will be free to write books arguing that 
Jesus was whoever they want him to be - an Egyptian 
mystic, a political revolutionary, a fraud or nonexistent. 
And I look forward to reading them. 

My Life as a Miracle by The Wizard (Canterbury 
University Press, 1998) 

I have dim memories of The Wizard, a bearded, pointy- 
hatted character about Sydney during the early 1970s, but 
had no idea he was still going strong until this book 
appeared. It turns out that in 1974, having decided that 
Australia was “too urbanised, too serious and too 
Americanised for the likes of me”, he moved to New 
Zealand, where he’s been carving out a successful career in 
wizardry ever since. So successful, in fact, that in 1990 
Prime Minster Mike Moore officially proclaimed him 
Wizard of New Zealand, and this is the name that now 
appears on his passport. 

In the first third of his copiously illustrated and 
breathlessy told memoir, the Wizard (bom Ian Channell in 
1932) describes his fairly ordinary early life - childhood in 
England, brief spell in the air force, marriage, academic 
posts in Perth and Sydney. Then along came the magic year 
of 1968. At the time a member of the University of NSW’s 
sociology department, Channell left his wife, moved into a 
communal house, became a regular among the soapboax 
orators of the Domain, and seemingly overnight 
transformed himself into The Wizard. Thanks to a 
sympathetic vice-chancellor and a show-stopping 
performance in front of the student union, Channell found 
himself appointed Wizard of the University (to the fury of 
the right-on student radicals, who hated him even more 
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than the conservative academics). He later moved to 
Victoria where he was made Wizard of Melbourne 
University and gave lectures on a ‘postmodern cosmology’ 
of his own devising. Others activities during this time 
included offering his body to the Victorian National 
Gallery as a ‘living work of art’ and standing as a 
monarchist candidate in the 1972 federal election. 

Arriving in New Zealand he took up residence in 
Christchurch’s Cathedral Square, clad in an animal skin. A 
protracted dispute with the city council over his right to 
speak there followed, with The Wizard eventually emerging 
triumphant (and becoming a bona fide tourist attraction in 
the process). Since then he has achieved national fame with 
his spell-casting at rugby games (not always successful), 
rain dances (in one case spectacularly successful) and 
refusal to take part in censuses. He has also printed his 
own money (a la Emperor Norton) and mounted various 
campaigns such as his epic struggle to keep postboxes red. 
Less successful have been his experiments in polygamy. He 
devotes a chapter here to his belief that monogamous 
relationships are emotionally crippling for men, who should 
instead have a number of female ‘slaves’. It seems that in 
The Wizard’s case, however, the latter have proved hard to 
find. 

As the title of this book suggests, modesty is not one of 
The Wizard’s attributes. (“The crowd were spellbound by 
my fluency and the extraordinary range and originality of 
my views on important subjects.”) Still, I don’t suppose 
you get to be Wizard of New Zealand by being coy. It must 
also be said that, if it’s cosmic insights you’re after, you’ll 
have to find another wizard, for this one is more interested 
in talking about his frequent battles with bureaucracy. My 
Life as a Miracle is nevertheless a entertaining account of a 
determinedly unconventional life. And he does look good 
in that hat. 



The Wizard at work 
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The Holy and the Holy Grail by Michael Baigent, Richard Leigh and Henry Lincoln (Corgi, 1983). 
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WRESTLING WITH DEMONS 

Wrestling Observer Newsletter (editor, Dave Meltzer), September 22 1997. ‘Bom Again Wrestling’ by 
Irving Muchnick, Penthouse , circa 1988. Pro Wrestling Illustrated , April 1994. 

‘THE IDIOT BOY’ 

‘The Idiot Boy’ appeared in A.G.Major’s 1915 collection Wayside Elegies , Dreams and Scraps . It was 
unearthed by Barry Humphries, who included it in The Barry Humphries Book of Innocent Austral 
Verse (Sim Books, 1968). 

TICHBORNE-MANIA! 

The definitive account is The Tichborne Claimant by Douglas Woodruff (Hollis and Carter, 1957). 
Kenealy and the Tichborne Cause by Michael Roe (Melbourne University Press 1974) concentrates on 
Kenealy’s role in it all 

The quote from the trial regarding Roger Tichbome’s education comes from ‘The Great Imposter’, 
Australia's Heritage Part 45, 1971. This beautifully illustrated partwork was my introduction to many 
bizarre facets of Australian history. (I was once intrigued to see a TV segment on Martin Bryant which 
showed a neat pile o fAustralia's Heritage in a comer of his otherwise almost bare cell.) 

THE WEBWORK WORLD OF HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
The quote from Keeler’s letter comes from ‘Dear Harry, Dear Tom, Highlights from the Keeler-Stribling 
Correspondence*, introduced and edited by Richard Polt, Keeler News no. 20, April 1999. 

‘It’s a Keeler, Keeler, Keeler, Keeler World’ by John Marr, Murder Can Be Fun no. 13,1991. 

‘Harry Stephen Keeler - Prolific, Seldom Filmed Creator of Weird Fiction* by William Poundstone and 
Frank J. Dello Stritto, Cult Movies #26, 1998. 

CEAUSESCU 

Kiss the Hand You Cannot Bite the Rise and Fall of the Ceausescus by Edward Behr (Penguin, 
1991). The Life and Evil Times ofNicolae Ceausescu by John Sweeney (Hutchinson, 1991). ‘Ceausescu 
Wanted to be Dracula*, Sunday Telegraph , 7/1/90. 

SEA-MONKEYS! 

The Whole Pop Catalog , The Berkeley Pop Culture Project (Avon Books, 1991). 
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